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eo) Wobo Teaches Fire Safety 


With humor and fun, a Trenton, N. J., special agent 
brings fire prevention messages to youngsters. 


FB Surge for the Agents 


The independent agency is still strong and will 
become stronger during the decade of the ‘60's. 


Ten-Year Property Results 


Decade tables show how many leading fire and 
casualty companies have “prospered” in ten years. 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





You make the future more secure! 


The role of the America Fore Loyalty agent 
as a lifetime PARTNER in SECURITY 
to the families in his community 
is the continuing theme of our 
1960 national magazine advertising. 
In each of these messages, 
America Fore Loyalty emphasizes 
to more than 100,000,000 
people the importance of 
carefully planned professional 
protection for their homes 
and family possessions. 
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America Fore Loyalty’s 
National Advertising 
Appears In: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LIFE * NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
TIME * NEWSWEEK 

READER'S DIGEST * FORTUNE 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 





Announcing 
IBM’s newest, 
most powerful 


business 


computer... 


NEW IBM 7080 


NEW 


2.18 millionths of a second operating cycle 


NEW 


1.09 millionths of a second communication cycle 


NEW 


automatic overlapping of multiple operations 


PLUS 


compatibility with all IBM 705 Systems 


1BM 7080 DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM BRINGS WITH 
1T THE WHOLE LIBRARY OF 705 APPLIED PROGRAMS 


transistorized data processing system 


A business system with new speed and power, the transistorized IBM 
7080 processes IBM 705 programs up to ten times faster 

This fully transistorized 7080 System offers a choice of 40,000, 
80,000 or 160,000 characters of magnetic core storage. 

Whether purchased or leased this transistorized system will mean re 
duced data processing job costs. 


For insurance—one system to do: 
Policy master file maintenance 
Premium billing and accounting 
Agents’ production 

In-force and claim statistics 
Actuarial analysis 


IBM. 


balanced data processing 
Me. 


Balanced Data Processing means IBM Services as well as machines— 
a continuing responsibility of 1BM to its customers. 
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“You don’t have to buy things to get new business, do you?” 





Lady, maybe he just needs more to sell. 
If he’s trying to sell workmen’s compen- 
sation and liability he needs Bituminous’ 
specially tailored, individualized rating 
plans. Such plans, combined with Bitu- 
minous’ best-in-the-business safety engi- 
neering, keep rates low and give him the 
competitive edge he needs to write big 
coverages—and write the renewals. 
Bituminous’ open-minded, flexible under- 
writing appraises each risk on its indi- 
vidual merits and thus is positioned to 
take advantage — to the benefit of the 
insured — of the utmost cost-savings 


Bituminous 


afforded by modern rating procedures. 
Have the most to sell. Have Bituminous. 





BRANCH OFFICES AND 
SUPERVISORY GEN'L AGENTS: 


Atlanta, Ga.; Belleville, Il! 
Charlotte, N. C.; Chicago, IIl.; Coral Gables, Fla.; 
Dallas, Tex.; Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Louisville, Ky.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Nashville, Tenn.; New Orleans, 
La.; Omaha, Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Richmond, Va.; Rock Island, !l., and St. Louis, Mo 


Birmingham, Ala.; 














BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 
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HARTFORD’S 
ONLY 
PROFESSIONAL 
REINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FIRE, MARINE, 
ALLIED CLASSES 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


J. B. CARVALHO, President 
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The Pioneer Organization 
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Appraisals for Correct 
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Proof of Loss 


Depreciation Studies 
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Leliano.. . 


The Editor Answers 


Introducing a few of the messages The Spectator's editors 


receive, consider, study, and finally answer each month 


Big Problem 
Editor: 

In the February, 1960 issue of 
Life Insurance Plans published by 
Institute for Planning, 
Inc., reference is made to the ar- 
ticle “What is Life’s Big Prob- 
lem?” which appeared in THE 
SPECTATOR for December, 1959. 

I am interested in obtaining this 
article and would like to know if 
you are able to send a copy or a 


Business 


reprint of it. 
Martin S. Stancik, Jr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


The Editor Answers: 

Those articles have not been re 
printed, but we do have a few 
extra copies of that issue. 


Figurative Battle 
Editor: 

A friend with a 
company was in my Office paying a 
semi-social business call, and we 
got to talking about figures. He 
told me of the trouble he was hav- 
ing in getting figures that were 
convenient and workable. 

I mentioned your Annual Statis- 
tical issue and showed him the fig- 


reinsurance 


ures which | had ripped out and 
kept very conveniently in my desk. 
I literally had to fight him to keep 
him from taking it with him be- 
cause it was just what he wanted 
By the same token, I use it fre- 
quently and was not about to leave 
it out of my possession. 

I suggested that his firm prob 
ably subscribe to your magazine 
and while he allowed that this 
might be true, he wasn’t sure and 
he wanted those figures. Nothing 
I could do would satisfy him and 
I finally improvised for the situa- 
tion by calling Philadelphia and 
having your young lady promise to 
send a copy of that edition on to 
him. 

Robert W. Daum, Jr. 
North British & Mercantile 
The Editor Answers: 

That’s our November issue 

state totals for major lines. 


with 


Indian Giver 
Editor: 
We were interested in the item 
on page 17 in the January issue of 
Continued on page 6 
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As a Postal Life General Agent you receive the 
money, prestige and satisfaction that comes 
with having your own business... without 
making a substantial cash outlay, without 
spending time training a sales force, without 
maintaining the office space necessary to house 
new agents and a large clerical staff. 


The secret of the Postal Plan? 








~~ Postal operates primarily in the brokerage 
pp = market. You receive the top New York General 
abe Agent’s contract. But you have few of the prob- 
can ave wt j lems that usually go along with it. Instead, you 
, Ne benefit—and build—on the production of suc- 

j » cessful independent brokers. 
our own ; ’ If this sounds like a “get rich quick” scheme . . . 
y it isn’t. While they are well rewarded, our Gen- 
eral Agents work hard for their success. But 
we each one starts off free and clear—without the 
ener : Le handicap of having to take on heavy payroll 
/ and overhead expenses before he can earn a 

substantial income. 

gency : In addition to this outstanding General Agent’s 


contract with its high commissions and vested 
“renewals—plus a fully competitive line of polli- 


under the a cies and flexible underwriting — The Postal 
: Plan offers 
a. A substantial development allowance to 
0s | an e provide initial income and pay agency 
m\\. expenses... 


A well-coordinated sales promotion pro- 
gram to stimulate action at the Broker- 


q ; - “y 4 , Pa 
W Hin ant : P Client level as well as the General Agent- 
999 \ Broker level... 


A fully integrated development program 


' i} 
it \(- mane including Home Office indoctrination, 
; frequent agency visits, annual general 
: , Wh , 7 agents’ conferences, agency conventions 
| i e c | iC 2 and management schools. 
J ® oo 5 . 
V Q i If your market is in Connecticut, Delaware, 


WD Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 

(p - York, Pennsylvania, Virginia or Washington, 

aiG: BIS: D.C.—and if your personal production is in 
the neighborhood of $500,000 or more—it will 
pay you to find out more about the Postal Plan. 
Learn for yourself how it enabled Postal Gen- 
eral Agents to break all sales records in 1959! 
Write today to Donald L. Smith, Director of 
Agencies. All replies will be held in complete 
confidence. 


POSTAL LIFE 


exclusively through General Agents Pred. 
HACWCE any ee ai 


511 V FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Georce Kotopny, President 
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4el8);; 
COMPETITION... 


has a phone, too. What it may not have behind that phone is all that you can 
offer prospects when you have PLM in your office. For instance: age and 
experience— 64 years; prompt claim payment record; continuing dividends 
to policyholders; newest types of coverages; PLM Budget Plan for installment 


premium paying; helpful special agents; efficient, friendly home office per- 


sonnel and much more — all combining to give you and your clients a 
well-rounded service. Why not get in touch with us. 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES 
“In the Birthplace of American Mutual Insurance” 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building * Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Branch Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C. 


| 


LETIERS . 4. 


Continued from page 4 


THE SPECTATOR, in which acci- 
dent insurance on USSR’s Premier 
Khrushchev was mentioned. 
Would your information disclose 

who the applicant for this insur- 
ance was, as well as the benefi 
ciary? If this information is avail 
able, we would be quite interested 
having it. 

Earle E. Voght 

Chicago 


The Editor Answers: 

The Khrushchev item was spot 
ted in a business magazine fron 
India. We gave all the facts that 
were reported, so we have no in 
formation about beneficiary, pre- 
mium, or even settlement option 
on this policy. 


Source for Source 
Editor: 

I am interested in receiving a 
copy of the “Source Book of 
Health Insurance Data” mention- 
ed in January 1960 SPECTATOR 
for use in our insurance classes. 

Byron L. Brown 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The Editor Answers: 

We have had a number of re- 
quests like this. The “Health In- 
surance Data” book is issued by: 

Health Insurance Institute 
188 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


No Charge 
Editor: 

Please tell us the procedure to 
follow and the cost of listing prod- 
ucts and services under your 
“Products and Services” pages in 
THE SPECTATOR. 

F. Darby Hammond 
Dallas, Texas 


The Editor Answers: 
There is no charge involved for 
items listed in this department. 
Items are selected by our edi- 
torial staff on the basis of thei) 
news worthiness and interest to the 
insurance readers. 
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There is plenty of room for men with high objectives at 
The Penn Mutual—room for the ambitious life insur- 
ance underwriter interested in getting ahead. A pro- 
gression of carefully-planned training and educational 
programs equips him for all phases of successful life 
insurance selling—from advanced underwriting and 
estate planning to profit-sharing and pension plans. 


As important as the training programs is the whole 


ys my Back of Your Independence Stands 
My The PENN MUTUAL 


Penn Mutual philosophy of encouragement to men inter- 
ested in reaching new heights. We believe that their suc- 
cess is the success of the company .. . their future the 
future of the company. For that reason, The Penn Mutual 
does all it can to help its underwriters reach their goals, 
whether they choose to stay in direct sales or prefer sales 
supervisory, management, or General Agency work. 
Penn Mutual opportunities go to Penn Mutual men. 


* * 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


April 1960 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Offering manufacturers counsel in marketing 
has long been a Chilton practice. But count on 
Chilton to move ahead with the times. Today 
Chilton’s intensified activity in market research 
is a development that can help you get more 
out of your sales and advertising dollars. The 
stepped-up facilities—organized in depth and 
breadth—are identified as M-A-P, an efficient, 
penetrating Marketing Assistance Program. 


lf you are a manufacturer searching for new 
talents and tools in your marketing operations, 
Chilton can put a wealth of manpower and a 
multiplicity of facilities to work for you. All 
Chilton publications have marketing data repre- 
senting years of selling experience and research 
in their respective fields. And Chilton’s fully 
staffed Research Department is equipped to 
help you develop additional data to give even 
better direction to your marketing plans. 


Chilton's standards of editorial excellence and 
quality-controlled circulation in 17 business 
publications are now linked with stronger and 
more complete marketing information for ad- 
vertisers. Chilton representatives will be glad 
to give you more details. 


April 1960 











What 
your 
clients 
dont 
know 
can 


hurt 

yo U 

Suppose a client of yours had a 
fire today. If his insurance proved inade- 
quate, could you expect much future busi- 
ness from him? 

Suppose another client is carrying more 
insurance than he actually needs. Some 
other agent could show him how to save on 
premiums, which certainly wouldn’t help 
your cause. 

When your client doesn’t have proper 
coverage, you stand to lose some business. 

What’s the answer? An appraisal pre- 
pared specifically for insurance purposes. 

When you recommend The American 
Appraisal Company, your clients will gain 
the benefit of our 63-year leadership in the 
field. Appraisals are thorough and detailed, 
based on facts that will stand investigation. 

American Appraisal reports for yout 
clients are good protection for you. 


LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The 
AMERICAN . 
APPRAISAL 


Company® 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 cities coast-to-coast 























THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


250th Anniversary 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 

















Be Careful of Trust and 
Commission Clause 


COVERAGES AND FORMS discusses some intricacies that 
arise when merchandise belonging to others is stored 


HERE are a variety of the so- 
emniass “Trust and Commission” 
clauses, and the wording used can 
be quite important. There are two 
forms in general use which are 
found in most fire and the ma- 
terial damage forms, such as 
sprinkler leakage and water dam- 
age insurance. Both clauses insure 
similar property held in trust, sold 
but not delivered or otherwise 
held by the assured. 


Decisive Difference 


There is a distinction between 
the Trust and Commission form 
which covers the assured’s legal 
liability for the merchandise of 
others in his possession and the 
clause which insures the property 
of others for which he is liable. 
This difference in wording can be 
decisive if these goods are dam- 
aged or destroyed and the insur- 
ance company refuses to pay the 
claim for such property. 

Courts have not provided much 
assistance in these loss situations. 
Under the general law of. bail- 
ments, a bailee is liable for dam- 
age to property of others in his 
possession if the damage results 
from his negligence. In absence of 
such negligence (or a contract as- 
suming certain responsibility), the 
bailors’ goods are not covered; 
vet in some instances decisions 


have been rendered which prac- 
tically ignored this law of bail- 
ments. 


Word “Similar” Important 

Practically all forms issued to 
policyholders whose principal bus- 
iness is other than that of a bailee 
or warehouseman may insert the 
word “similar” in reference to the 
property insured. This can be im- 
portant in the adjustment of a 
loss. A textile wholesaler may 
have cloth on his premises on con- 
signment from manufacturers or 
he may be holding merchandise 
for customers for subsequent 
shipment. These goods will doubt- 
less be merchandise similar to the 
property covered under the whole- 
salers’ insurance policies. 

An entirely different situation 
arises when a manufacturer stores 
customers’ merchandise at his 
plant to be packaged and shipped 
later on customers’ instruction. 
For example: a paper box manu- 
facturer installed a refrigerated 
room in his plant in which to store 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, the 
property of a valued customer for 
whom he made many types of 
boxes and containers. This mer- 
chandise was packaged and 
shipped on the customer’s order 
from the box plant. 

Continued on page 12 
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BEHIND THE 
NYLIC AGENT... 


Sales-sup porting 
advertising is 
another reason why... 


April 1960 


A dynamic 
advertising program 

to support 
his personal selling! 


Aimed at an audience of prime insurance prospects, hard-hitting 
advertisements back up the personal selling efforts of every Nylic Agent. 


EKye-catching campaigns advertising New York Life’s modern policies 
designed for financial security are seen by millions who regularly read 
leading national magazines, newspapers, Sunday magazine sections 

and farm publications. Other campaigns appearing in business magazines 
tell executives about New York Life’s modern Group Insurance and 
Employee Protection Plans. And New York Life’s public-service “Career” 
articles (already 35 in number) draw thousands of inquiries a 

month from readers interested in helping their children plan their futures. 


The result is not only increased Company prestige but a tremendous 
nation-wide audience ready to hear more about New York Life’s complete line 
of products from the Nylic Agent in the Community. 


New York Life 
THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT Insurance ylic Company 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY BE 
1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
Life Insurance + Group Insurance + Annuities 


Accident & Sickness Insurance + Pension Plans 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 10 


The value of the merchandise 
varied between $200,000 and $300,- 
000. However, the box manufac- 
turer did not worry since his 
policy contained no co-insurance 
clause and he had been informed 
by his agent that the “Trust and 


Commission” clause took care of 


liability for this mer- 
chandise. Advised by an_ inde- 
pendent analyst that he should 
contact his insurance company for 
an opinion, he was surprised to be 
informed by the carrier that there 
was no coverage because the mer- 


his legal 


chandise at risk was not similar 
to the product of his plant. More- 
over, the underwriters refused to 
separately cover the drugs and 
pharmaceuticals. They pointed out 
that the plant enjoyed a very low 
average rate which did not con- 








REINSURANCE 


Fire * Casualty * Surety 


ISURANCE CORPORATION 
161 East Forty-Second Street * New York 17,N. Y. 


ii’ 








template the drug loss hazards, 
and that exposure of this stock to 
smoke or dampness, however 
slight, would doubtless cause a 
total loss because the local health 
authorities would require destruc- 
tion of the entire lot. 

A Special Bailee form was pur- 
chased to cover this exposure. 


Phrase "On Consignment" 


Inclusion of the term ‘on con- 
signment” would indicate that a 
contract exists between the as- 
sured and the owner of the mer- 
which spells out the 
extent of the assured’s liability 
for the goods on his premises. If 
liability was 


chandise 


assumed under a 


consignment agreement, loss of 
such merchandise would certainly 
fall within the coverage of the 
Trust and Commission policy. 

In some phases of industry the 
“Trust and Commission” clause 
specifically states that the policy 
covers property of others 
while in the control or custody of 
.’ The dotted 


lines indicate spaces for the de- 


the insured for 


scription of the property and the 
purposes for which it is stored on 
the assured’s premises. 

Such clauses definitely describe 
the property insured. Replacement 
cost of the merchandise so covered 
must be included in the figures 
used to arrive at values for co- 
insurance purposes. 


Need for Full Coverage 


A recent case may be cited as 
an indication that all merchandise 
values should be included within 
the policy coverage. A textile con- 
verter who insured his property 
for $100,000 suffered a fire loss. 
All his own merchandise was so 
damaged that the insurance com- 
pany took over the entire stock 
and disposed of it through a sal- 
vage concern. The carrier then 
paid the assured the full amount 
of the policy. 

At the time the adjuster was 
negotiating the loss settlement, he 
noticed there was a _ substantial 
amount of customers’ goods which 
were also badly damaged on the 
premises. He made inquiry as to 
any responsibility for this mer- 
chandise and was told that no li- 

Continued on page 14 
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HICKMAN -WILES INSURANCE 


“Hottest” 
partnership 
in 


Hollywood 


Just how “‘hot” golfing partners Milton Hick- 
man and Ellis Wiles (left and right above) 
actually are on the “‘links,”’ is a matter that 
hasn’t been released for publication. But, as 
partners in Hickman-Wiles Company, insur- 
ance agency, Hollywood, California, these two 
gentlemen have . . . through sound business 
judgment, careful selection of personnel and 
service-oriented operation . . . been outstand- 
ingly successful in building one of the finest 
agencies in their section of the country. 


Among the many factors that can be cate- 
goried under the heading, “‘sound business 
judgment,’’ Hickman-Wiles consider associa- 
tion with only the best, most reliable stock 
fire and casualty companies as one of the 
more important factors contributing to their 
success. And, according to Milton Hickman, 
founder and senior partner of the firm, one of 
the soundest moves they ever made was to 
sign up as an agent of the Standard Accident 
Insurance Company. 


April 1960 


Mr. Hickman, in fact, has this to say on the 
subject . . . “outstanding field service, excellent 
engineering department, promptly expedited 
policies, superior claim service . . . and we 
would also like to congratulate the personnel 
manager responsible for organizing such a 
large group of friendly, courteous, willing em- 
ployees. Simply stated we are happy and proud 
of our association with Standard Accident 
Insurance Company.” 


em, SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR 75 YEARS 


4: Ke 


is STANDARD ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


640 TEMPLE AVENUE « 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CASUALTY e¢ FIRE « MARINE e FIDELITY ¢ SURETY 
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Coverages and Forms 


Continued from page 12 


ability existed for these goods. 
Shortly thereafter summonses 
began to pour in upon the con- 
verter from insurance companies 
who had paid losses on customers’ 
goods under their floater policies. 
The $100,000 loss payment had ex- 





Assets: $391,537,524 


Highlights of 1959 


Premium income (sales): $215,018.45! 
*Underwriting Earnings: $19,714,625 (after taxes of $8,998,294) 


hausted the policy; there was no 
reserve of funds to defend the 
assured against these claims. 

Coverage for labor and material 
expended on the property of others 
is insured under most Trust and 
Commission clauses. There is sel- 
dom any confusion about this cov- 
erage in the adjustment of a loss. 
The question of legal liability does 
not enter into the settlement ne- 
gotiations. The amount of claim 
can usually be determined with- 
out controversy. 








*Investment Earnings: $9,098,482  ‘*Policyholder dividends: $20,744,103 
*Excludes Life Company Operations 


Fidelity Life Association of Fulton, IIlinois, results are not included in the above figures. 
This life insurance company member increased insurance-in-force 19 per cent and dividends 
to policyholders 6.4 per cent in its second year as a member of the Kemper insurance group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Chicago 40 
Statement at the close of business December 31, 1959, as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Insurance, State of Illinois (All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which 
is less than market value. If all stocks were valued at market, assets would be increased 
$10,299,110.28. Surplus would rise by the same amount, less a reserve with which to 
pay the 25% capital gains tax.) 


ASSETS 


Cash in banks 

U.S. government bills, certificates and notes 

U.S. government bonds 

Canadian government bonds 

State, county and municipal bonds 32,585 ,888.14 

Public utility and other bonds 10,928,689.20 

Stocks 17,466,633.57 

901,366.09 

16,825,543.77 
4,094,315.20 
2,943,945.67 

$254,778,531.25 


$ 14,587,858.40 
91,574,911.20 
56,866,577.82 
6,002,802.19 


First mortgages and collateral loans 
Real estate (including company buildings) 
Premiums in transmission 
Accrued interest and other assets 
TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses $127,034,868.00 
Reserve for unearned premiums 50,189,290.00 
Reserve for taxes, expenses and reinsurance 8, 397,670.56 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 24,156,702.69 
TOTAL $209,778,531.25 
$ 7,500,000.00 
7,500,000.00 


Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 

Reserve for contingencies 

Net Surplus 30,000,000.00 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS 45,000,000.00 
TOTA! $254,778,531.25 


Securities carried at $17,546,222.97 in the above statement 
cre deposited as required by law. 


Other companies in the Kemper Insurance group include American Motorists 
Insurance Company, Chicago 40, Fidelity Life Association, A Mutual Legal Reserve 
Company, of Fulton, Illinois, American Manufacturers Mutual Insurance Company, 
Home Office New York 17, Executive Office Chicago 6 and Federal Mutual 
Insurance Company, Chicago 40. We will be glad to supply financial statements 
on request. 

Chicago 40 











BRANCHES IN: 


ATLANTA « BOSTON » COLUMBUS + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES « NEW ORLEANS » NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA eSAN FRANCISCO sSEATTLE SUMMIT, N. J. eSYRACUSE*TORONTO 
Overseas operations in Brazil * Puerto Rico 


Various Plans 


Warehousemen and other bailees 
whose primary concern is the safe 
storage of customers’ property are 
eligible for special forms that al- 
most completely insure their ex- 
posures arising out of the han- 
dling of storage on such property. 

These cover fire and casualty 
legal liability as well as indirect 
and consequential losses, on prem- 
ises and in transit. At least two 
companies write policies that pro- 
vide quite complete contracts. 
These forms require that certain 
exposures be covered and a num- 
ber of optional coverages are per- 
mitted. 


Some plan of insurance should 
be devised for other bailees whose 
operations require the presence of 
property of others on their prem- 
ises. In the application of any 
plan, some form of protection 
should be devised to cover any 
labor and material expended on 
customers’ goods if not included 
in the policies as prepared. 

To do this, the property of 
others could be excluded from the 
fire and material damage con- 
tracts and a separate legal liabil- 
ity policy issued at one half rate. 
Or the property of others should 
be specifically insured as such. To 
make certain there is an insurable 
interest, the policy may be written 
in the names of both bailee and 
bailor. Under such a plan, an 
agreement should exist between 
them as to the extent of the 
dailee’s liability. Obviously this 
plan could not be used if there 
were a number of bailors. Any 
policy that insures both interests 
must be based upon some knowl- 
edge of replacement values, es- 
pecially if there is a co-insurance 
clause in the policy. 

A third alternative may be to 
secure an Inland Marine form, a 
processor’s or similar floater. 

If there is a contract between 
the bailee and bailor, it should be 
carefully examined. It might re- 
quire insurance to include net sell- 
ing price as the basis of adjust- 
ment. Liability for goods in 
transit may also be a part of the 
agreement in such instances. An 
Inland Marine policy would be 
required. @ 
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; Patric 0: or PROGRES 


Now Serving More Than 1,160,000" 
In 42 States, District of Columbia and 


“The only way 


to GROW 71s GO 


Theo. P. Beasley 
President 


1959 Was a Year of Significant Gains 


* New Life Insurance Issued $ 809,754,392.00 19.7% 


* Gain in Life Insurance 
In Force. . . . .». +- $ 402,774,144.00 8.5% 


* Total Life Insurance 
In Force. . . . «. + $2,355,689,657.00 20.6% 


Accident and Sickness 
Premium Income . . .$ 14,991,611.27 17.2% 


* Total Income . . . .$ 42,899,043.98 13.6% 
* Total Assets. . . . . $ Y7,432,772.64 7A 


* Capital and Surplus Funds $ 7,227,540.63 19.4% 


Benefits paid during 1959 $25,998, 701 02 
Benefits paid since organization $1 32,671,296.17 


TWENTY YEAR RECORD OF GROWTH 


DECEMBER 3Ist, 1939 — Life Insurance in Force $26,255,819.00 


DECEMBER 3Ist, 1959 — Life Insurance in Force $2,009,009,091.00 


An Increase of 8,872% 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE cweawce Company ows, 100s 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT © SICKNESS © MEDICAL AND SURGICAL REIMBURSEMENT e@ HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP e PENSION @ FRANCHISE e BROKERAGE © COMPLETE REINSURANCE FACILITIES 
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NOW AVAILABLE ! 
ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES Marketing Map 


exclusive 


© Detaited breakdown of -8 major niirecliloy o ES As 
e Distribution of plant locations & electronic: ira ae in major states 


® 4 color codes indicating: number of pléints. by county. 


NS 


-@_ Suitable for framing ond walt mount 
@ 52x 33 inches-tn-size. — y 
me, OF Order filled and- neues. same day re 


7 


QUANTITY IS LIMITED —ORDER YOURS TODAY 


Prices 
Individual copies mailed in_fubes $3.50 each 
2 to 25 copies 3.50 each 
26 to 100 copies 
More #han100 ‘Copies ELECTRONIG each 


Please make checks payable to ELECTRONIC INDUSTRIES and mail to Market Research Department, 
ELECTRONIC. INDUSTRIES, 56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39, ‘Pennsylvania: 


fen tes 
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Mail Order Control 

Federal regulation of insurance 
crept a step nearer on March 2%. 
On that date, the U. S. Supreme 
Court decided that the 
Trade Commission has authority to 
regulate insurance 
mailed into states which do not 


Federal 
advertising 


regulate the carrier. 

This reverses a circuit court de- 
cision that a state law was suffi- 
cient regulation for a carrier mail- 
ing advertising into other states 
where it is not licensed. The 6-3 
Court upheld 
ETC jurisdiction over alleged false 


Supreme decision 
and misleading advertising by the 
Travelers Health 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The majority 
Court 
federal law to require regulation 
at the point where the mail is re- 
ceived. “We cannot believe that 
this kind of law of a single state 
takes from the residents of every 
other state the protection of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. In 
our opinion the state regulation 
which Congress 
operate to displace this Federal 
law means regulation by the state 
in which the deception is practiced 
and has impact.” 

But the minority opinion by 
Justices Harlan, Frankfurter, and 
Whittaker objected to the Supreme 
Court again making “inroads upon 
the policy of the McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act.” They cited the first ‘‘in- 
road”’ as the decision that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
should regulate variable annuities. 


Association of 


opinion of the 


Supreme interpreted the 


provided should 
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Insurance or Not? 

Seven corporations which have 
been writing so-called “auto war- 
ranties” in Michigan without even 
the formality of filing with the 
corporation and securities com- 


mission were ordered to cease 
doing any business in this state 
by Commissioner Frank Blackford. 

The commissioner, noting that 
these concerns have contended 
they were not doing an insurance 
business within the meaning of the 
Michigan code, said many com- 
plaints had been filed “from vari- 


ous sources” that the companies 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


were not honoring claims. Black- 
ford said his letter was going out 
only to companies that have not 
registered with the corporation 
and securities commission. 

In his letter, the commissioner 
noted that “the question of 
whether auto warranties consti- 
tute insurance contracts is be- 
coming important 
throughout the country. Thus far 
Michigan has not taken a formal 
stand either way because it was 
felt that a concerted effort to re- 
solve the question by all states 
through the NATC would be most 
effective.” 


increasingly 


AMERICANS ON THE MOVE 








ALL URBAN 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 





U. S. civilian population changes 
by urban-rural residence in decade 
of the fifties (in millions of persons) 


1950 7 1959 


47.0 


RURAL NONFARM 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 
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WASHINGTON TRENDS 


By PAUL WOOTON 


HIRTY million new custom- 

ers to buy $100 billion worth 
of new life insurance in the dec- 
ade 1960-1969 is the bench mark 
set up by the companies. It will 
require that amount of new in- 
surance to equal the per capita 
sales in the 1950-59 decade. It 
will be necessary, because of the 
prospective increase in popula- 
tion, to run fast during the next 
ten years to keep from losing 
ground. 

Sales in the 60’s will be helped, 
it is believed, by the new family 
policy, covering even infants, 
when the breadwinner takes out 
insurance, 

An ever enlarging market is 
provided in connection with 
group insurance. Demand for 
ordinary individual insurance 
will continue to increase, it is 
believed. 


Life insurance observers as 
well as administrative officials 
are gratified that the economy 
has taken a tempered turn. Much 
of the speculative fever seems 
to have gone out of the business 
situation. 

Many Democrats are contend- 
ing their only convincing refu- 
tation of the charge that they 
are the spenders must be re- 
ductions in the budget and re- 
duction in the national debt. 
With that sort of thinking in 
the air, the danger of inflation 
diminishes. Fear of inflation is 
a major handicap to the sale of 
insurance. 


BUSINESS SIDELIGHTS 


Government specialists with 
voluminous daily reports to 
guide them continue to believe 
that the outlook for business 
never was better. They are not 
willing to concede that automo- 
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Member, Chilton Editorial Board 


bile output for the year will be 
under earlier estimates. Trend 
of production during the first 
few weeks of the year is not a 
reliable key to subsequent de- 
velopments. “In the Spring 
man’s fancy turns to a new au- 
tomobile,” said one statistician 
paraphrasing Tennyson. 

General Motors in its recent 
report to stockholders is optimis- 
tic with regard to 1960 business. 
With industrial production, con- 
sumer spending, employment and 
business at a high level the au- 
tomobile industry should benefit 
in a favorable economic climate, 
says the report. 

Inventories of steel and of 
consumer goods generally have 
been built up faster than was 
expected. The rate of buying has 
slowed down thereby relieving 
somewhat the pressure on funds. 

As a result interest rates are 
declining and money is becoming 
available for many activities 
that have been held up because 
of inability to float loans. Treas- 
ury receipts have exceeded esti- 
mates which has made it pos- 
sible for the government to do 
less borrowing on_ short-term 
securities. 

Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures are expected to exceed last 
year by 15 per cent. 





New News Center 


The Insurance Information In- 
stitute has been established in New 
York City at 60 John Street. The 
organization combines facilities of 
eight stock organizations repre- 
senting 300 companies writing cas- 
ualty, fire, surety, and inland ma- 
rine insurance. Recently named of- 
ficers, in addition to General 
Manager J. C. Bateman, are: 

Charles C. Clarke—assistant 
manager in charge of press rela- 
tions and publications. 

Robert McKay—Secretary- 
treasurer and assistant manager 
in charge of field programs. 

aul Blaisdell—director of spe- 
cial activities. 

John C. Loeser—director of the 
press relations division. 

Howard Sigmand—assistant di- 
rector, press relations division. 

John D. Craigie—press relations 
representative. 


In Is Down; Out Is Up 


Out-patient departments of New 
Jersey hospitals are treating more 
than three times as many New Jer- 
sey Blue Cross patients than they 
did five years ago. 

Hospital Service Plan in New 
Jersey reports that Blue Cross 
paid last year some 100,261 out- 
patient claims, against 32,965 in 
1955. For 1959, out-patient cases 
increased more than 27 per cent as 
against an increase of less than 
1 per cent in admissions for more- 
costly in-patient care. 

Since service benefits for each 
out-patient case average $12 as 
against $240 for the average sub- 
scriber admitted as a bed patient, 
Blue Cross officials point out that 
a continuation of this trend could 
have far-reaching effects on the 
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overall cost of health care. Any 
check in the rate of admission for 
in-patient care which would bring 
about more effective use of hos- 
pital beds and services could act 
as an important stabilizing in- 
fluence on the Blue Cross rate 
structure. 


Quote of the Month 

“The whole field of business com- 
munications needs to be human- 
ized. Too many releases, reports, 
and publications stress bricks and 
mortar rather than human beings. 
I urge you to get out and ‘live’ 
with your publics as often as pos- 
sible so that we may better relate 
their thinking and problems to 
ours. We have a tremendous story 
to tell, and it can best be expressed 
in terms of people rather than cold, 
impersonal statistics.” By Lewis 
A. Shaw, public relations manager 
for Massachusetts Mutual Life at 
the Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Advertisers Association. 


All Settled 


Who pays what and how much 
when two or more insurance com- 
panies are involved in a_ single 
damage claim? 

If the companies can’t agree 
among themselves, they can take 
the claim to the Nationwide Inter- 
Company Arbitration system. That 
way 24,268 cases worth $7,700,000 
were settled last year, an increase 
of more than 4,000 claims over the 
1958 figures. 

Sponsored by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies 
and the National Association of 
Mutual Casualty Companies, the 
arbitration bureau serves 294 car- 
riers. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


The Justice Department’s plans to investigate the aviation in- 
surance business for alleged antitrust law violations await a 
Federal District Court opinion on whether the department can 
subpoena the records of two major aviation insurance organiza- 
tions for a federal grand jury. The court has taken under advise- 
ment the motion by Associated Aviation Underwriters and Avia- 
tion Insurance Rating Bureau to quash the subpoenas. 


by Ralph Crosby 


Two bills before the House Banking Committee on insurance 
fees paid by commercial banks and by savings and loan associa- 
tions have been shelved. The bills were shelved because they go 
in opposite directions on the same subject. The bank bill would 
cut the insurance fee paid to the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
while the savings and loan association bill would raise the fee. 
Committee members feel they can’t do one thing for banks and 
the opposite for the savings and loan associations in the same year. 


investing trust fund contributions of an employe’s profitsharing 
plan in paid-up units of endowment insurance will not adversely 
affect the tax exempt status of the trust, the Internal Revenue 
Service ruled, as long as the life insurance is discontinued upon 
retirement. IRS said the life insurance element in such cases is 
considered incidental to the primary purpose of the plan, which 
is to allow employes to participate in deferred benefit programs. 


Life Insurance companies have been granted an automatic ex- 
tension of time for filing 1959 income tax returns, the Internal 
Kevenue Service explained. Deadline is now June 15, rather than 
March 15. IRS said the extension was made due to the 1958 dead- 
line extension which made it impossible for life companies to 
determine percentages for the year by March 15. 


Insurance industry groups have vocally opposed a proposed new 
Securities and Exchange Commission rule which would impose 
federal corporate registration requirements on public offerings of 
convertible securities originally acquired through direct place- 
ment. In a statement to the SEC, the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of America questioned the 
need for the ruling on the grounds that it is unwarranted by 
present law or existing facts. 


The FBI asks airlines for support in catching criminals. Air- 
lines have become a major target for lawbreakers, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover warns. Air cargoes are now a prime target of 
the robber, the burglar, and the pilferer. A new FBI pamphlet 
tells airline employees how to handle phone calls reporting bombs, 
how cargo thieves operate, and how FBI's Disaster Squad works. 
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$1 out of $18 

Americans are spending twice 
as much for recreation, alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco as they are 
for medical care, the Health In- 
surance Institute reports. Two out 
of every 18 dollars the public 
spends for its personal needs go 
for recreation, alcohol and tobacco 
compared to an expenditure for 
medical care of one out of every 
18 dollars. 

According to 1958 figures by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Americans spent $293 billion on 
their personal needs. Some $17 bil- 
lion of this sum, or 5.8 per cent, 
was spent for recreation while 
$9.2 billion (3.1 per cent) went 
for alcohol and $6.3 billion (2.1 
per cent) was used for tobacco, 
for a total of $32.5 billion, or 11 
per cent of total personal con- 
sumption expenditures. 

In comparison, $16.4 billion (5.6 
per cent) was spent on medical 
care, stated the Institute. Other 
public expenditures in 1958 in- 
cluded $67 billion for food, $38 
billion for housing, nearly $34 bil- 
lion for transportation, $32 billion 
for clothing, accessories and jew- 
elry, almost $4 billion for religious 
and welfare activities, and $3.4 bil- 
lion for education and research. 


Policy for Scooters 

of motor 

scooters can be insured now. 
Owners and buyers of Cushman 

scooters and other Cushman ve- 


At least one brand 


hicles can get coverage through 
Mack and Chicago, with 
policies in Outboard Marine and 
Universal Automobile of Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, as various states ap- 
prove the plan. 

Drivers of the small-size gasoline 


Coons, 
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Thomas O. Carlson, actuary since 
1944, has been named manager of 
a new southeastern branch office in 
Atlanta, Ga., for the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 
Office will open about June |, pro- 
viding service to the southeastern 
states and Puerto Rico. This will be 
the sixth branch office for NBCU. 


or electric carts and other vehicles 
can be insured against (1) bodily 
injury and property damage liabil- 
ity; (2) collision; (3) fire, light- 
ning, windstorm and theft; (4) 
uninsured motorist, and (5) acci- 
dental death. 

The special policy, on a three or 
six-month term, applies to any 
authorized driver of the scooter 
and also covers the insured driver 
while he is operating 


scooter. 


another 


And in the Future 


April 18-19—Regional meeting, American 
Life Convention, Utah Hotel, Salt Lake 
City. 

April 21-22—Loss Prevention Managers’ 
Conference, National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

April 23-27—Mid-year meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Cin- 
cinnati. 

April 25-26—Regional meeting American 
Life Convention, Roanoke Hotel, Ro- 
anoke, Va. 

April 27—12th annual Estate Planners Day, 
New York City Chapter, CLU, Hotel 
Statler, New York. 

April 27-29—Combination Companies Con- 
ference, LIAMA, Hollywood Beach Hotel, 
Hollywood Beach, Florida. 


May |-4—Annual meeting, Chamber of 

Commerce of U.S., Washington, D. C. 
May 5-6—Western meeting, Society of 
Actuaries, Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans. 
May 5-6—North Central Round Table, 
LAA, Milwaukee. 

May 9-l10—Southern Round Table, LAA, 
Chattanooga. 

May 9-10—Spring meeting, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs. 

May 9-ll—Annual meeting, American 
Life Underwriters, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston. 

May 9-l!—Annual meeting, Insurance 
Company Education Directors Society, 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N. J. 

May 9-|!—Annual meeting, American 
Mutual Insurance Alliance, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 12-13—Regional meeting, American 
Life Convention, Columbia Club, In- 
dianapolis. 

May 13-14—New England Management 
Conference, New England General 
Agents and Managers Association, New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

May 15-18—National convention, National 
Federation of Financial Analysis So- 
cieties, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, HIAA, Statler 
Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 

May 16-18—Annual meeting, Insurance Ac- 
counting and Statistical Association, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

May 16-21—Annual meeting, National Fire 
Protection Association, Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Montreal. 

May 19-24—1960 Million 
Table, Honolulu. 

May 25-27—Annual meeting, Life Insurers 
Conference, Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 

May 25-27—Workshop meeting, National 
Association of Independent Insurers, Jack 
Tar Hotel, San Francisco. 

May 28—i0th Sales Congress, auspices 
Illinois Life Underwriters Association, 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur, Ill. 

May 30-June I—ALC Medical Section, 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

May 30-June 3—Annual meeting, National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 

June 13-15—South Central District CPCU 
Institute, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan. 

June 13-16—20th Anniversary meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Women, 
Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

June 19-22—Annual meeting, Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, Key Biscayne Hotel, 
Miami. 

July 28-31—Fourth Inter-American 
ance, Caracas, Venezuela. 


Dollar Round 


Insur- 
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The beginning... 


It is the first day of April, 1835. Seated at his desk 
is the Governor of Massachusetts, Samuel Arm- 
strong. Accepting the freshly signed document from 
the Governor is Judge Willard Phillips. The docu- 
ment is the first charter ever granted in America for 
the organization of a mutual life insurance company. 

It was the beginning. 

On the occasion of its 125th Anniversary, New 
England Life reaffirms its faith in the basic princi- 
ples of complete mutuality. Judge Phillips, our first 
president, expressed it well: 

The object is equality among the members, and a 


participation of the advantages of the Company. 


whatever they may be, in the proportion of the 


amounts contributed; and it is no part of the plan 


that some shall be benefited at the expense of others. 


A NOTE ON OUR ILLUSTRATION: It is a 
photograph of one of the murals, painted by Charles 
Hoffbauer, in the Home Office building. This paint- 
ing depicts the signing of New England Life’s charter 
at the State House in Boston. The men to the left of 
Governor Armstrong are members of the Massachu- 
setts legislature: to the right of Judge Phillips are 


four associates who joined him in his petition. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Mbdual LA FE fee oe 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA -° 
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Some things you should know about... 


Excessive Drinking 


Most Americans either leave alcoholic beverages 
alone entirely—or drink moderately and sensibly, 
mainly for social and special occasions. 

Unfortunately, however, there are 5 million men 
and women in our country who cannot control their 
drinking—and most of them break down socially, 
emotionally and physically. Inevitably, they also 
damage the lives of their families and other people, 
sometimes in the most tragic ways. 

Since alcoholism is a most important health prob- 
lem, it deserves our attention. These questions and 
answers may give you a better understanding of it. 


Why do people become alcoholics? 


Medical science does not yet know the precise cause 
or causes of alcoholism. Authorities agree, however, 
that emotional difficulties—tension, worry, guilt, 
and other dreaded feelings—are certainly connected 
with alcoholism. The alcoholic drinks to escape his 
inner confiicts. And he becomes so dependent on 
alcohol that he cannot face life without it. 


What are the warning signs of alcoholism? 


When a person starts “‘gulping”’ alcohol to “fortify”’ 
himself, trying to hide from others how much and 
how often he drinks, drinking alone or in the morn- 
ing, giving strange excuses for his behavior, having 
trouble on the job or at home . . . addiction to alco- 


hol may be in the offing. In some cases, it may de- 
velop quickly — within a few months. In others, 
slowly over a period of years. 


Can an alcoholic recover? 


Recovery depends on the alcoholic’s own funda- 
mental desire to stop drinking —and, having stopped, 
never to drink alcohol in any form again. 

Medical treatment is becoming more important in 
furthering recovery. New drugs help ease the alco- 
holic’s discomfort. Psychotherapy helps him recog- 
nize his problems and deal with them without 
the use of alcohol. 


What should you do to help an alcoholic? 


Face the problem without embarrassment . . . just 
as you would any other serious threat to your family. 

The tamily—especially those members closest to 
the alcoholic—should seek help from someone who 
knows the problem. The family doctor, or a clergy- 
man, or a social worker, or a trusted friend may be 
able to advise you about the best course to take. 


Alcoholics Anonymous helps many people con- 
quer their compulsion to drink. The only require- 
ment for AA membership is an honest desire to give 
up liquor. There are no dues or fees for its services. 

When given the help they need, many alcoholics 
can recover and make a fresh start in the world. 








Help for the Alcoholic and His Family 


If Alcoholics Anonymous is not listed in your tele- 
phone directory, write to: Aleoholics Anonymous, 
P. O. Box 459, Grand Central Annex, New York 
17, New York. 

For Family guidance write to Al-Anon Family 
Groups, P. O. Box 182, Madison Square Station, 


New York 10, New York. 

For educational material and consultation, write 
to the National Council on Alcoholism, Inc., 
2 West 103rd Street, New York 29, New York. 
Metropolitan’s new booklet — Alcoholism, A Guide 
for the Family—summarizes this problem and 
offers helpful suggestions for its solution. 





Metropolitan Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY® 


OMPANY, 1 MADISON AVE 





This advertisement is one of acontinuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in publications witha total circulation 
in excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National 
Geographic, U.S. News, Look. 
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“| went to the U.S.F. & G. 
School of Insurance 


“| just graduated 
from the U.S.F.&G. 
School of Insurance...” 


says Richard M. McWalter, 
now associated 
with his father in the 
half-century-old 
McWalter Insurance Agency, Inc. 
at Concord, Massachusetts. 


in 1936...” 


says Dave Johnson, 
President of Fisher-Brown, Inc., 
Pensacola, Fla., 
and Chairman, 
Advertising Fund Raising Committee, 
National Assn. of Insurance Agents. 


eer 


U.S. F.& G. SCHOOL OF INSURANCE... FOR THE PROFES- 
SIONAL AGENT...AVAILABLE TO U.S.F.& G. AGENTS 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES... CLASSES IN THE FALL AND 


SPRING... APPLY NOW THROUGH YOUR FIELD OFFICE. 


nent l S : &G United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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Forty-third Annual Statement 


December 31, 1959 


*RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWARD L. MULVEHILL, President 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and Office 


United States Government Bonds. ..............0....0ccccccccs 25, 
Dp RG 


United States Government New Housing Authority Bonds....... 12 

State and Municipal Bonds....... oth vke wn in DERE eee 41,258,768 
RNR eiica dic 6 oc oe save 6 oo 0 5 RRS Cee 396,359 
EE I oe ecg see ess SWabau sss Rae 1,852,820 
I ONO ee cw. Se... . See 22,089,546 
Real Estate 317,003 
PIII 5 5 5 aaa soe oss e save 24,010 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not over 90 days due) 5,133,247 
Accrued Interest 690,308 
Other Adustied Basets: oso. bcs. Seek, 6s ss: 1,331,934 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........... $117,233,084 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Reserve for Outstanding Losses. ....cccsccccccccccccccscccsers $ 40,317,545 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ; .. Shoes bok 6 os oo oc occ ban wcbene $3,758,033 
Reserve for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties............. 1,815,043 
Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other Liabilities............ 4,658,732 
Reserve for Loss Balances in Course of Payment. . 1,974,461 
Reserve for Securities Purchased but Undelivered. aay 1,078,540 

FASB AS EAA i os o'ce eee. oho aos RR S $ 83,602,354 

Capital (1,020,000 shares $5 par value) $ 5,100,000 

Voluntary Reserve 4,000,000 

oe | hee Sees 24,530,730 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERSG......./........0000005 33,630,730 
$117,233,084 


Valuation of securities on National Association of Insurance Commissioners basis. On basis of actual market values at 
December 31, 1959 Total Admitted Assets would be $110,801,600 and Surplus to Policyholders would be $27,199,246. Securities 
carried at $1,931,358 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. The sum of $1,742,952 held in trust for the 
payment of certain losses is included in ‘‘Cash’’ and reflected in “Reserves for Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties.” 


MULTIPLE LINE REINSURANCE 
CASUALTY - FIDELITY - SURETY « FIRE - MARINE - ALLIED LINES 


99 John Street, New York 38, New York 
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In 1960, Life of Georgia is using 
the pages of The Saturday 
Evening Post to present timely 
messages to prospects and 
policyholders. Four full-color ads, 
warmly written and inspiringly 
illustrated, are scheduled in 

the Post. Each ad reaches 2,800,000 
people in Life of Georgia’s 
11-state territory. The use of this 
respected and influential 
magazine is still another step 
forward in Life of Georgia’s ‘‘on 
the go” campaign of 


sales and service. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS —1959 


Life Insurance in Force. . $1,721,352,184 
Gain of $138,475,347 during year 


Accident and Health Insurance, 
Annual Premium in Force .$ 11,972, 
Gain of $1,687,844 in the year 


Paid Policyholders and 


Beneficiaries $ 18,260,917 





Remember the day he brought 
home the stray 


Such promises! To feed...to wash...to housebreak... 
he'd do everything. And he did...for two days! 


Sometimes the best grown-up intentions fade rapidly, 


o. How many times have you promised yourself to 


check up on your life insurance and bring your needs 


ip to date? Life of Georgia’s Insurance Review Service 
can help you plan for the future of your loved ones. 


Phone your Life of Georgia agent today. 


LIFE IAN 


or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 





Assets $188,157,365 
An increase of $16,377,434 over 1958 


Liabilities 
(include Policy Reserves) . .$174,651,258 


Policy Reserves $166,025,882 
Increased by $24,557,632 in 1959 


Surplus Funds and Capital $ 13,506,107 


Trt rtrteteteeeeesetttlttette 
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INSURANCE 


LIKE company 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 


"a \ 








PEARL-MONARCH INSURANCE GROUP) 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 1423-1424 Carew Tower 369 Pine Street 3 Penn Center Plaza 


Pearl Assurance Company, Ltd. (United States Branch) 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street. New York 6. New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1959 


Assets Liabilities 


*Bonds Unearned premium reserve 

Stocks 2 Losses in process of adjustment 
Cash and bank deposits Reserve for taxes 9 >a 
Agents’ balances and other Rece Reserve for all other liabilities 
Other Assets ‘ wi . 3 Contingency reserve 


Statutory deposit 500,000.00 


$ 319.9 


Total Assets Surplus 9,758,417.46 


Surplus te Pol 


* Valuations on basis approved by National 


Insurance Commissioners, Securities carried 





ire deposited as required by law 





The Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio 
Corporate Office: 1423-4 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Chief Office: 19 Rector Street, New York 6, New York 


Financial Statement December 31, 1959 (New York Basis) 


Assets Liabilities 


Unearned premium reserve 
Stocks § Losses in process of adjustment 
Cash and bank deposits 512,194.05 Reserve for taxes 

Agents’ balances and other Rece s 884,627.48 Reserve for all other liabilities 
Other Assets 201,818.71 Contingency reserve 

Capital 


Total Assets $31,578,758.33 Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders.. 
* Valuations on basis approved by National Association 
insurance Commissioners. Securities carried at $1,141,731.5 TOTAL 
are deposited as required by law 
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He can serve every client... and serve him better 


TODAY’S 


MOST COMPLETE 
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PORTFOLIO 
IS CARRIED BY 


The portfolio carried by the John Hancock representa- 
tive enables him to serve every possible life insurance 
need. 


He can offer a wide variety of fine individual policy 
plans, including special contracts for Family and Busi- 
ness Protection, Mortgage Cancellation, Annuities, and 
Family and Retirement Income. He can offer modern 
contracts for Pension and Profit Sharing Plans, indi- 
vidual Personal Health Insurance, and Group Life, 
Accident and Health coverages, too. 


... the man who sells John Hancock 


The man who sells John Hancock can sell the most 
advanced, most complete protection available — and 
can service a wide variety of client needs. 


for Hancock 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


27 





One of a series of great mutual efforts: 


goer 8 e6, 








MMM aM LO it PUTT ree 


5 (Northwestern, 
that is) 


The mutual effort of Orville and Wilbur Wright gave American aviation a running 


start at Kittyhawk and got a new industry off the ground. It still works. You can send your 
sales soaring when you offer your clients combined advantages — the lower cost they receive 
from Northwestern’s modern package policies 


and proven mutual savings, the extra service they You're off t 
ou’re off to 
a flying start 

by writing 


- NORTHWESTERN car ta 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
agreement. 


HOME OFFICE + SEATTLE + WASHINGTON 


enjoy from an independent agency. 


AGO - COLUMBUS + DALLAS - DENVER - HOUSTON - LOS ANGELES - MISSOULA «CHATHAM. NJ - OKLAHOMA CITY - PHOENIX - PORTLAND - RALEIGH - SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE -ST LOUIS CANADA VANCOUVER « CALGARY - EDMONTON - SASKATOON - WINNIPEG 
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IT’S YO 


DEAL... 


ESTABLISHED GENERAL AGENTS... 


Here’s the I-deal opportunity for you to increase your growth and income right NOW .. . and build 


an EXTRA INCOME for LIFE! 


Here are the iron-clad facts: 


@ New Streamlined Contracts—Latest in Hos- 
pitalization, Doctor Bill, and Lifetime Income 
—Ages 1 month to 85 inclusive. PLUS! Non- 
Cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable. 


Underwriting— Most liberal in industry. 
Claim Service—No red tape. 48-hour service. 


Modern Sales Tools — Audio-Visual presenta- 
tion . . . Self-selling Agents Kit .. . UNLIM- 
ITED PROSPECTS. 


All New Top Commission Schedule — No false 
claims! Examine it yourself. 





AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
NOW AVAILABLE IN... 

Arkansas 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
= a ky 

entuc 
Louisiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Ohio 
Tennessee 
West Virginia 
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@ Home Office Cooperation—We know our suc- 


cess depends upon your success. 


GENERAL AGENCY DIRECTOR 
OLD EQUITY LIFE INS. Co. 
Old Equity Bldg., Evanston, Il. 


I am interested in hearing more about an AGENCY 
opportunity in the State of 





Name__ 





Address 





_Zone__State_ 





City a 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE REPLY! 


29, 





‘“Unforeseen events...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


99 


“That’s the way the cookie crumbles... 


Things are going fine. Then suddenly—everything goes to pieces. An accident, 
fire, robbery, disabling illness, auto crash, lawsuit. So many things can cause 
you financial hardship, even clean you out of a lifetime’s savings. So be sure 
that you’re adequately protected, that your insurance is up to date. See your local 
independent agent who represents the Maryland in your community—or your broker. 
He’ll take care of you, and he’s handy when you need him. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY CQmPrAaN y 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity ,, oof 
and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 





Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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TODAY began 93 YEARS AGO 


Looking back over the Company’s aims, policies and 


‘ 


‘Today Began 93 


accomplishments, we realize that 


Years Ago”—when on January 25, 1867, the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa was founded. Cre- 
ated to serve the frontier communities through protec- 
tion of their families and through investments for their 
betterment, and backed by the determination to serve 
its policyholders faithfully and well, the company has 
prospered and expanded. And today, millions of hard- 
working life insurance dollars are invested in govern- 
ment, business and industry, public utilities, farms and 
homes — representing a major contribution to our 


local, state and national economy. 


Equitable 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


FOUNDED 1867 - DES MOINES 
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THIS MAN REFUSES 

TO STAND STILL IN 

THE LIFE INSURANCE 

¢ BUSINESS 


au Pi 


Today, more than ever, AZtna Life 
representatives on their way up 
realize that sound training is 
vitally important in serving their 
clients. That’s why so many are 
taking advantage of AEtna Life’s 
intensive training program. This 
five-step course equips AZtna Life 
representatives for every phase of 
life underwriting necessary for a 
successful life insurance career. 


¢ 


1 Basic Estate Control Plan School. A four-week 
course at the Home Office with expert instructors 
teaching proved sales plans. 


2 Career Course. Under the general agent's 
supervision, field work is combined with text 
book study. 

3 Advanced Training. Business insurance and 
tax courses at the general agency supplemented by 
field schools and clinics. 


4A C.L.U. Participation. The company provides 
financial assistance for text books and examinations. 


5 Leaders Seminars and Regional Meetings. Men 
who qualify exchange ideas with other top salesmen, 
Home Office personnel and prominent men from 
business and industry. 


‘Etna Life Trains for Success 


ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
The Standard Fire Insurance Company * Hartford 15, Conn. — ‘a 
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THE 
PUBLISHER 
COMMENTS 


Our Platform 
| aa we remind you that THE SPECTATOR 
is a Chilton publication, one of 17 business 
magazines owned and published by our company. 
By adhering to sound publishing practices, we 
feel that we best serve our readers and adver- 
tisers. 
Our guide is the “Chilton Policies’ booklet 
from which I now quote: 


“Responsibility to readers—Our first responsi- 
bility is to the thousands of persons who read 
Chilton publications. 

“Unless we serve them well and gain their 
respect and goodwill, we are without the foun- 
dation essential to a successful publishing en- 
terprise. 

“We will spare no effort to provide news, tech- 
nical, market, merchandising and other helpful 
information to our readers. Our purpose is to 
contribute to their business or professional suc- 
cess. 

“Responsibility to advertisers—The better we 
meet our responsibilities to readers, the more 
certain is our ability to attract advertising. 
Practically all the revenue of our magazines 
comes from advertising. So we have a great re- 
sponsibility to our customers—advertisers. To 
give them the best possible return on their ad- 
vertising dollar, we must maintain the highest 
editorial standards to insure regular and thor- 
ough readership of our magazines. At the same 
time, we must pursue circulation policies which 
will place our magazines in the hands of the 
greatest possible number of potential buyers of 
advertised products. We must do this with the 
very minimum of waste.” 

To accomplish the foregoing, THE SPECTATOR 
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adheres to the following Chilton editorial policy. 

“To make each magazine a vital force for adult 
education. ; 

“To give readers accurate, useful and timely 
information to help them in their business or 
professional lives. 

“To respect the rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual. 

“To maintain by all ethical means a position 
of aggressive leadership in each of the fields we 
serve. 

“To select editorial matter on the basis of 
reader values only. The acceptability of edi- 
torial matter is never based on advertising con- 
siderations. 

“To draw a sharp line between editorial mat- 
ter and advertising space. 

“Payment, in any form, will never be accepted 
for material in our editorial columns. 

“To edit each magazine in the best interests 
of the field it serves. Our responsibilities to 
readers comes first. We will spare no effort in 
searching for news, technical, market and mer- 
chandising information that will help them in 
their business or profession.” 


On pages 8 and 9 of this issue you will see 
the announcement of a new Chilton concept in 
which THE SPECTATOR is very active. We have 
a great deal of marketing assistance material 
available for all types of insurance. Please call 
on us to help you in any insurance marketing 
program. 

If data from any other Chilton publication can 
help you, may we have them send it to you? @ 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
PUBLISHER 





TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


Ten-Year Property 


_ underwriting profit of 1.5 
per cent on premiums earned 
of over $30.9 billion summarizes 
the underwriting results of the op- 
eration of 100 of the leading casu- 
alty, surety and miscellaneous in- 
surance companies for 10 years, 
1949-1958, as shown in the accom- 
panying table. (Pages 77 and 78.) 
This record proves the narrow 
margin of profit upon which casu- 


alty insurance is written by Amer- 
ican underwriters and emphasizes 
the fact that the rates charged are 
upon a minimum basis. In all fair- 
ness, casualty insurance companies 
seem entitled to a greater return 
on their underwriting than is pro- 
curable from present rates. 
Interest earnings on investments 
have enabled the companies to pay 
dividends to stockholders and in- 


crease surplus during the 10-year 
period. Yet despite sound regula- 
tions of the investments of insur- 
ance companies by the several 
states and the careful policies of 
management, the fact remains that 
losses are possible. Under present 
underwriting conditions with rates 
at present levels, a series of years 
with depressed investment income 
would make new capital hard to 





Crisis in Malpractice Plans 


One reaction to the "liquidation" of British Commercial 
is reported in this survey of U. S. physicians 


INCE September, when the 
failure of British Commercial 
was announced, Medical Economics 
has been querying insurance brok- 
ers, administrators of specialty-so- 
ciety group malpractice plans, and 
county and state medical society 
legal advisers. 
This article is condensed from ‘Mal- 
ractice Insurance That Isn't" by Robert 
Brenner in the Feb. 1, 1960, issue of 
Medical Economics; copyright 1960 by 


Medical Economics, Inc., and reprinted 
I permission 


Purpose: to learn which U. §&. 
physicians are affected by the 
firm’s demise, just where it leaves 
them, and what they can do about 
it. The best information these 
authorities have is summed up in 
the following paragraphs. 

The most frightening possibility 
arising from the company’s liqui- 
dation is illustrated in a letter that 
one insurance broker wrote recent- 
ly to seventeen California phys- 
of the letter: The 


icians. Gist 


broker was sorry to inform the 
doctors that they’re responsible for 
the first 50 per cent of any mal- 
practice loss they incur under their 
policies for certain specified years. 

Of these seventeen physicians, 
three have been threatened with 
malpractice suits; thirteen are 
awaiting trial of suits already filed; 
and one is appealing an $80,000 
judgment that went against him. 
All of them reportedly thought 
they’d been covered for the periods 
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Results: Casua 


find for casualty 
tures. Without 
from 


insurance ven- 
adequate 
soundly 


pro- 
financed 
casualty insurance companies, com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises 
of varied types would be hampered 
and restricted in 
expansion. 


tection 


operation and 


The 100 companies listed had 
premiums earned of $30,911,462,- 


606 against which they incurred 


losses amounting to $19,473,588,- 
272 and expenses aggregating $10,- 
977,225,157. 


reached 


Total losses and ex- 


penses $30,450,613,429. 


Casualty Decade Tables 
on Pages 77 and 78 


This permitted an underwriting 
profit in the 10-year period of 
$460,849,156 or 1.5 per cent. For- 
tunately net returns from invest- 
ments were sufficiently large to 
enable the companies in most cases 
to pay dividends to stockholders 
and increase surplus funds for the 
further protection of policyholders. 
The accumulated importance of 
Continued on page 76 





in question with Lloyd’s of London. 
Now they’ve learned that half their 
coverage was with the now-defunct 
British Commercial. Why the mis- 
understanding? Here’s the answer: 


Syndicate Headquarters 


Contrary to what. many Amer- 
ican doctors believe. Lloyd’s of 
London isn’t actually an insurance 
company. It’s the headquarters for 
a number of underwriting syndi- 
cates and brokerage firms, all con- 
trolled by a central body known as 
the Committee of Lloyd’s. 

A broker may get a Lloyd’s un- 
derwriter or syndicate of under- 
writers to take an entire risk. Or 
he may be able to get only a portion 
of the risk accepted. When that 
happens, he must farm out the rest 
to some independent company or 
companies not connected with 
Lloyd’s. And one of the outside 
companies with which American 
malpractice insurance used to be 
placed was British Commercial. 

So if you have Lloyd’s coverage, 
take a look at your policy. If it 
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states that you’re insured with 
“Lloyd’s, London,” it means that 
Lloyd’s insurers have accepted your 
whole risk. You’d then have noth- 
ing to worry about. But if your 
policy states that you’re insured 
with “Lloyd’s, London, and/or com- 
panies,” it means that anywhere 
from 6 to 80 per cent of your cov- 
erage has been farmed out. 

Don’t leap to the conclusion, 
though, that some of that farmed- 
out coverage must have gone to 
British Commercial. In fact, as 
we'll see, you can be reasonably 
sure that the company’s liquida- 
tion probably does not affect most 
policies issued after 1957. But if 
one of your earlier policies includes 
the “and/or companies” phrase, 
some of your coverage for that 
year may be nonexistent. 

Assuming that’s so, you'll want 
to know just how great a per- 
centage British Commercial was 
responsible for. Lloyd’s men say 
that the portion varied with each 
individual policy. So the only way 
to find out what it was in your case 


is to have your insurance man 


check with Lloyd’s. For your own 
protection, the A.M.A. Law De- 
partment urges that you get such 
information from your broker in 
writing. 


10,000 Estimated 


How many foreign-insured U. S 
doctors do have partial coverage 
with British Commercial? Dr. 
Joseph F. Sadusk of the A.M.A. 
Committee on Medicolegal Prob- 
lems estimates the total at 10,000. 
This some members of 
two specialty societies’ group in- 


includes 


surance plans. 

Some authorities believe the 10,- 
000 figure to be conservative. For 
instance, spokesmen for one of the 
country’s busiest malpractice insur- 
ance brokers say that from 4000 
to 5000 doctor-customers of their 
firm alone have had partial cover- 
age with British Commercial. Of 
these, fifty to sixty M.D.’s -re- 
portedly have claims against them 
for the period covered by their 
policies. 

Continued on page 52 





Ten-Year Property Results: Fire 


Fire Decade Tables, Pages 79 and 80 


A T a time when there is some 
cause for satisfaction at the 


improved underwriting results in 
fire underwriting for 1959, it seems 
opportune to consider the decade 
beginning with the year 1949 and 
ending with 1958. In those ten 
years on premiums earned by the 
100 leading fire and allied insur- 
ance carriers of $22,506,483,010, 
there was an underwriting profit 
attained of .6 per cent, or only 
$125,479,954. (Tables on pages 79 
and 80.) 


That this occurred in an era 
when American business was re- 
cording its greatest growth, with 
new housing units and industrial 
production at all time highs must 
cause apprehension as to the dire 
possibilities of less fortuitous 
times. In the decade ending on 
December 31, 1958, more than one- 
half of the 100 companies present- 
ed in the accompanying table, or 
52, showed underwriting losses. 

In the table Underwriting and 
Investment Profits and Losses of 


100 Leading Fire Insurance Com- 
panies in the decade 1949-1958, 
there is shown the disposition made 
of $24.5 billion. Among the 100 
companies are the United States 
branches of 17 foreign companies. 
The amounts given for these com- 
panies in the dividend column rep- 
resent sums remitted to or received 
from home offices. 

On this huge volume of business, 
in the ten years ending December 
31, 1958, there was a net under- 
writing gain of only six-tenths of 





Surge in the 60's for Agents 


At Pittsburgh's "I" Day, this vice president of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents predicted a "better life"—By Porter Ellis, CPCU 


HE surge of the “Sixties” will 

have a tremendous influence on 
insurance trends, in coverage and 
scope. Undoubtedly, new coverages 
will be devised to accommodate 
presently unforeseen advance- 
ments. Premium volume will like- 
wise surge upward as the Sixties 
bring forth a soaring population 
buying more goods and services, 
and as industry strives mightly 
to supply the tremendous demand 
that is envisioned. 
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INDEPENDENT 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY 











° 


= 





What, then, is the future of the 
local independent agent in the face 
of this increased tempo, this “‘bet- 
ter” life? 

Without attempting to compare 


the relative increase in premium 
volume of the stock agency compa- 
nies and the direct writers, it is 
nothing short of amazing to note 
the tremendous upsurge in the 
stock companies’ volume. In 1928, 
stock agency companies wrote be- 
tween $114 and $2 billion in net 
premiums for all lines of insur- 
ance. Thirty years later these com- 
panies wrote $9 billion in premi- 
ums. 

Changes are in store for us, but 
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one per cent. Losses incurred in- 
cluding adjustment expenses 
amounted to $12,645,933,159 and a 
loss ratio of 56.2 per cent. Under- 
writing expenses incurred totaled 
$9,735,069,899, an expense ratio of 
43.2 per cent. Net earnings from 
investments for the period were 
$1,599,598,896. Other income 
amounted to $404,340,348 to make 
the total gain from underwriting 
and investments $2,129,419,198. 

From this amount, the compa- 
nies paid $417,202,397 in Federal 
taxes alone. This expenditure ex- 
ceeded the net underwriting profit 
of the 100 largest fire carriers by 
almost $300 million. The companies 
paid to stockholders or made net 
remittances to home offices of for- 
eign companies in the sum of $1,- 
008,695,362. 


Surplus Strengthened 


This excess of income over taxes 
and dividends allowed policyholders 
surplus to be strengthened in the 
amount of $693,521,439. Conserva- 

Continued on page 51 





I for one have no doubt of the in- 
dependent agency forces ability to 
adapt to such changes and add bil- 
lions of premiums to the already 
staggering total that is being writ- 
ten today. 

Let us not fool ourselves, how- 
ever. To accomplish these ends we 
agents must be prepared to be 
flexible and keep in step with the 
current times. This is certainly 
not the time that we can rest on 
our past laurels, past deeds per- 
formed. As agents, therefore, we 
should take stock of our present 
situation and prepare for the fu- 
ture as any businessman should. 

Selling is, of course, the main 
cog in our operations. However, 
many of us, I fear, go about the 
sales end of our business in a hap- 
hazard manner, without a plan or 
a particular purpose. 

Successful producers always fol- 
low a predetermined plan or for- 
mula, even though it may be gen- 
eral in nature. At varying times 
specific groups of prospects are 

Continued on page 50 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Huebner Travelogue 


ANY people for whom “S. S. Huebner” has been merely a name 

can now come close to meeting him in person. His biography, “The 
Teacher Who Changed an Industry,” will bring its readers into almost 
hand-shaking intimacy with this energetic educator. 

Published March 1 by Irwin Press, the Huebner biography by Mildred 
F. Stone, staff assistant to the president at Mutual Benefit Life, brings 
many glimpses of the home and family life of this pioneer in insurance 
education. He is followed closely on his world wide travels when he 
brought to many other parts of the globe the ideas and ideals by which 
he inspired U. S. students of insurance. 

As teacher and creator for the first formal collegiate courses in in- 
surance, Dr. Huebner has preached with evangelistic fervor the value of 
life and other forms of insurance. He led industry leaders into establish- 
ing the C.L.U. and the C.P.C.U. designations for professional insurance 
underwriters. 

Back in 1904 when he had just completed his studies for a doctorate 
in economics at the University of Pennsylvania’s Wharton School, Solomon 
Huebner was casting about for a subject to teach while he waited for 
the awarding of his degree the next year. He scanned the New York 
Journal of Commerce with pages of prices from the stock market and 
more pages of news about insurance. 

“Almost like a revelation Mr. Huebner realized that that subject was 
not taught at Wharton. The oldest and biggest collegiate business school 
in the country was giving no training at all in two fields of business 
which filled a major part of the nation’s outstanding business news- 
paper,” writes Miss Stone. 

The rest is history. “Sunny Sol’? Huebner taught courses, wrote text- 
books, led his students to teach courses and to write about the very real 
human values in insurance. He served on governmental committees. He 
spoke and led industry groups. He brought a new dedication to the in- 
surance profession. 

Today, Dr. Huebner continues—in very active retirement— to write 
and lecture. He still displays the energy and insight which the reader 
will find throughout this new volume. He continues to be an energetic 
leader, difficult to confine within the limitations of a book, but a source 
of strength to those who know him and a continuing source of inspira- 
tion to those who can now read about him.@ —Bill Alrich 
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WoboTeaches Fire Safety 


Agent uses clown routine to show school children 


how to prevent fires in school, at home and at piay 


oe are almost as many ways 
to get across a fire safety mes- 
sage as there are ways to start a 
fire. Walter B. Savage, special 
agent for Standard Fire at Tren- 
ton, N. J., falls back on the sure- 
fire appeal of a clown costume and 
antics. These get the friendly at- 
tention of grade school children. In 
a 30-minute program given in 
school auditoriums, he combines 
entertainment and safety messages 
about preventing fire. 

For several years, Savage has 
been a member of the Trenton 
Clown Club, a unit of about 20 
members which puts on free enter- 
tainment in hospitals and institu- 
tions. About three years ago he 
began tying in entertainment and 
fire prevention messages for young 
children. Since then he has been 
presenting his “‘Wobo, the Fire 
Clown” act on an average of once 
a month during the school year. 
Local agents request his services 
and make the arrangements 
through the school principal. 
Usually the local firemen, police, 
and others interested in children’s 
safety programs are invited to at- 
tend the demonstration. The local 
agent handles publicity. 

In simple terms, Wobo demon- 
strates the necessary triangle for 
fire: heat, air, and fuel. Lighting 
a candle in a glass, he first covers 
the glass with a coaster, thus 
smothering the flame. Relighting 
the candle, he produces a water pis- 
tol and douses the fire, and finally, 
putting a few pieces of burning 
paper in a pan, he puts out the 
fire by removing the paper. 

A couple of 18-inch matches are 
used to teach the safety measure 
of storing matches in metal con- 


tainers. Wobo also stresses the 


Wobo demonstrates that easily broken jars or 
glass bottles are not proper containers for such 
flammable fluids as gasoline. Shown with him is 
Richard Child, insurance agent, during a show at 


Belmar, N. J. 


need for using approved metal con- 
tainers for flammable liquids. He 
explains the meaning of the UL 
label on containers and appliances. 
The children are instructed to look 
for this label in their homes. With 
a little Christmas tree, Wobo 
teaches fire prevention around the 
holidays. The dangers of fires 
starting in or around the tree are 
stressed. 

At one point in the program, 
Wobo urges the children to throw 
a bucket of water over anyone seen 
smoking in bed. When asked if he 
ever received a later complaint 
from an irate, soaking-wet parent, 
he said that he had not. Whether 


this was because no child had ever 
taken him that literally, or because 
the bed-smoker would not dare to 
complain, once he dried out and 
realized his own folly, Savage didn’t 
know. He was just concerned with 
getting across the dangers of smok- 
ing in bed. 

The query reminded Savage of 
one complaint. Surprisingly, it 
concerned his mother-in-law in a 
gag he started to use to add a little 
humor to his message about clear- 
ing everyone out of the house im- 
mediately in case of fire. A prin- 
cipal objected on the basis that his 
youthful audience related in-laws 
with grandparent. In the literal 
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fashion of children, they might 
interpret the joke to mean it would 
be all right to leave Grandpa or 
Grandma in a burning house. A 
pretty far-fetched point, but Sav- 
age immediately dropped the wise- 
crack. 


At home, surrounded by his "props," 
Walter Savage makes an appoint- 
ment to stage another Wobo fun- 
and-fire-safety program. 


Strictly a labor of love, Savage 
gets no fee for his show and there 
is never an admission charge. He 
feels it is a highly effective medi- 
um for teaching fire safety and pre- 
vention, and would be interested in 
helping anyone interested in stag- 
ing similar programs. 

So far as Savage knows, the only 
similar technique is used by an 
agent in Arkansas in cooperation 
with the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. If there are similar 
programs going on, Savage would 
like to know about them, and com- 


Savage classifies his unique show as 
"75 per cent entertainment, 25 per 
cent fire prevention talk.’ Here, as 
part of the "fun" category, he shows 
a student at Sacred Heart School in 
South Amboy, N. J., how to multiply 
three times three and get 10. 


pare notes with the participants. 
He has found that the show goes 
over best with children up to ten 
years of age. He feels strongly that 
the routine would be equally effec- 
tive in teaching children play- 
ground and bicycle safety, and all 
other forms of accident preven- 


tion, @ 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Grand Rapids Selects 
Health Plan Carefully 


FTER careful analysis, officials 

of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

selected a group hospitalization 

program from a health insurance 

carrier rather than the “non-profit” 

plan which had been in force 
formerly. 

The story is in the careful 
Berton G. Braun, admin- 
istrative assistant in the Grand 
Rapids municipal government, 
goes into detail on that analysis in 
a recent issue of the Michigan 
Municipal Review. 

City officials, he reports, become 
dissatisfied with the former pro- 
gram after two successive increases 
had raised rates by some 30 per 
cent. Their evaluation of the 
former plan and specifications for 
its replacement were conducted by 
the deputy city manager working 
with a committee of men experi- 
enced in writing group insurance. 

Taking the existing program as 
a basis, the committee set up 
specifications on the basis of bene- 
fits provided in the prevailing 
schedule. Then interested insur- 
ance carriers were invited to sub- 
mit proposals on the basis of those 
specifications. 

Mr. Braun comments that offi- 
cials ‘“‘were concerned with more 
than just the price. We wanted to 
see whether we could get better 
benefits from a new carrier on a 
program comparable to that of our 
former plan. To continue the for- 
mer plan for another year would 
have cost the city an additional 
$19,000, and employees would have 
had to pay an additional $16,000 
to cover their dependents.” 

The article does not mention the 
names of any carriers, but it does 
indicate that the Grand Rapids 
contract for hospital-medical-surgi- 
cal coverage involves premiums ex- 
ceeding $200,000 annually. 

To make comparisons possible, 
the city officials demanded that the 
competing carriers submit a three- 


analysis. 


part rate structure. The first part 
would show rates for a single em- 
ployee. This would represent the 
cost to be borne by the city since 
employees pay the cost of covering 
all dependents. Second would be 
rates for an employee and one de- 
pendent, and third, rates for an 
employee and two or more de- 
pendents. 

The city decided that the most 
important provisions should be: 
120 days of hospitalization; a wait- 
ing period for re-eligibility for full 
hospitalization for a related cause; 
maternity benefits; limits on hos- 
pital extras, and local claim service. 

Fourteen proposals were 
mitted on the basis of the single- 
employee rates, and Mr. Braun re- 
ports that the former “non-profit” 
plan ranked next to last. 


sub- 


“Cost to City" 


Analysis of the bids brought out 
that “‘cost to the city” was a mis- 
leading standard since the rate for 
dependents usually was _ higher 
than under the existing program. 
It was noted, however, that “in the 
establishment of rates, cities will 
find that there is flexibility in deal- 
ing with a commercial insurance 
company. 

The author warns cities engag- 
ing in similar analyses to closely 
investigate the “retention” on each 
proposal. “The problem in eval- 
uating retention,’ he writes, “is 
that you must know exactly what 
items of cost are included in a re- 
tention estimate and what addi- 
tional charges may be quoted be- 
yond retention.” One company 
offered an exceptionally low reten- 
tion rate, Mr. Braun pointed out, 
but added a reserve equal to 5 per 
cent of all insured claims during 
the first year. Adding this reserve 
to the retention put that carrier 
out of the competition. @ 
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Consumers Still Believe in Saving 


Interviews with 50,000 people—consumers—point 
up their attitudes on spending and saving money 


EITHER the popularity of 
credit buying nor the spread 
of collective insurance programs 
has sapped the basic willingness 
and desire of Americans to save. 


That is one conclusion from a 
new book, “The Powerful Con- 
sumer” by Professor George Ka- 
tona of the University of Michi- 
gan Survey Research Center. He 
directs the Center’s economic be- 
havior program, and his book sum- 
marizes 50,000 interviews with 
consumers during the last 14 
years. 

In fact, Professor Katona finds 
that the minimum protection af- 
forded by social security and 
other collective types of insur- 
ance may actually stimulate sav- 


ings, such as the purchase of life 
insurance. “Without these collec- 
tive programs, many lower and 
middle income families could not 
escape economic insecurity,” he 
explains. “With them, people may 
feel closer to their goal of eco- 
nomic security and be highly mo- 
tivated to achieve it.” 

However, most Americans aren’t 
interested in trying to accumu- 
late a family fortune. Among 
those with annual incomes of 
$10,000 or more, only one family 
in 20 mentions as a reason for 





DISTILLERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been formed by three large dis- 
tillers in Kentucky. Firm has 
been incorporated with capital and 
surplus of $300,000. The incor- 
porators will be protected against 
fire, windstorm and allied perils, 
but not on casualty lines. Ameri- 
can Risk Management Association 
will serve as consultants. 

GUARANTY SAVINGS LIFE plans 
additional mergers and the pur- 
chase of a fire and casualty affili- 
ate. A 10 per cent cash dividend 
was declared for stockholders, and 
a 20 per cent dividend to partici- 
pating policyholders. 

KENTUCKY .CENTRAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT has announced a merger 
with Muscle Shoals Life, Florence, 
Ala. Merger calls for an exchange 
of 85 shares of Muscle Shoals stock 
for one unit of Kentucky Central. 
A unit consists of one voting share 
and nine non-voting shares. 

HARTFORD FIRE, marking its 
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Company News 


Company 


American Fire & Casualty 
Combined 

Continental Assurance 
Continental Casualty . . 
Jefferson Standard Life 


Old Republic Life 
United States Fire . 
Westchester Fire 
Continental... . 
Craftsman Life. . . 
Glens Falls. . 

Home Fire & Marine. 
North River 
Southwestern Investment Co. 
Traders & General 
United Insurance 


Civil Service Employees 


Civil Service Employees....... 


Philadelphia Life. ... 

West Coast Life... 

All American Life & Casualty 
Maryland National. . 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 


per Share 
Quarterly 
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Annual 
$.55 


Payable 


March 15 
March 15 
March 15 
March 1 
February 9 


February 1 
February 1 
February 1 
March 15 
March 31 
April 11 
March 15 
March 10 
March 1 
February 17 
March 1 


March 15 


March 21 
March 18 


April 1 
Apri! 15 


Record 
Date 


February 29 
February 26 
March 1 
February 16 
February 1 


January 19 
January 20 
January 14 
March 1 
March 25 
March 25 
March 11 
February 17 
February 19 
February 10 
February 19 


February 29 


February 29 
February 26 
February 26 
February 23 
April 1 
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saving the desire to pass a for- 
tune along to their children. 

Major reasons for saving are 
protecting families from financial 
disaster and giving children the 
best possible education. In addi- 
tion, consumers save for retire- 
ment, for down payments on a 
house, and for their own business 
firms. All these goals require sub- 
stantial amounts of money and 
usually can be achieved only over 
a period of more than a year. 

In contrast, buying of automo- 
biles and appliances is. not com- 
monly seen as an objective for 
saving. Most Americans regard 
this kind of purchase as a current 
expense, which should be met ‘in 
regular installments out of their 
earnings. 

On budgeting, Professor Ka- 
tona finds that few families figure 
their budgets to the last penny, 
but they have developed ways of 
controlling their spending. The 
fairly large share of income used 
to pay fixed obligations—mort- 
gage installments and life insur- 

Continued on page 53 





150th anniversary, has declared a 
one month’s salary bonus to 12,000 
staff members. A month’s retire- 
ment income will be paid to re- 
tirees, and a month’s benefit pay- 
ment to all receiving widow’s bene- 
fits. Plan was financed through a 
two-for-one stock split and a 100 
per cent stock dividend. Stockhold- 
ers now have four shares of stock 
at the new par value of $5 per 
share with a planned annual divi- 
dend totaling $4.40 as against $3 
for each of the former shares. 

AMERICAN GENERAL, Houston, 
Tex., has declared a five-for-three 
stock split. Company will also ac- 
quire 55.1 per cent of the stock of 
Knight’s Life of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
based on an exchange of shares. 

GREAT NATIONAL LIFE directors 
have voted a five-for-one stock split 
by reducing par value from $10 to 
$2. A 20 per cent increase in cash 
dividends to stockholders has also 
been voted. @ 
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Hall of Insurance Fame 


John A. Diemand (above 1.), president of Insurance Company of 
North America Companies, and M. Albert Linton, member of the 
Board and past president of Provident Mutual Life, have been 
elected to the Insurance H:!'! of Fame. Honor was established 
in 1957 by Ohio State University and the Charles W. Griffith 
Memorial Foundation for Insurance Education. Purpose is to 
honor outstanding contributors to insurance thought and prac- 
tice in the history of America. 


The Working Committee of the Griffith Foundation Administra- 
tive Board displays paintings completed for hanging in the 
Insurance Hall of Fame at Ohio State University. Portraits are 
those of Elizur Wright (1.), the late Chief Justice Charles E. 
Hughes, and Frederick H. Ecker, honorary chairman of the 
board of Metropolitan Life. Others whose pictures are being 
prepared for the Hall of Fame are Benjamin Franklin, S. S. 
Huebner, Ralph H. Blanchard, and A. F. Dean. 


Members of the committee shown above are (lI. to r.) Dr. R. A. 
fennie, Nationwide vice president of research; Dr. Edison L. 
Bowers, Ohio State University; J. D. Hammond, also of the 
University; Dr. David L. Bickelhaupt, executive secretary of 
the Griffith Foundation Administrative Board; Gilbert Moody, 
CLU, Mutual Life of New York, president of the Administrative 
Board; and Dr. Robert B. Miner, Ohio State University. @ 
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Will Claims Sink The Auto Business? 


REVIEW of company-producer relation- 

ships in the property insurance field brings 
the inevitable conclusion that unprofitable auto- 
mobile underwriting is in the background of 
every dispute. This is true of the controversy 
over commission cuts in any and all lines. Direct 
billing, advertising costs, agency writing cur- 
tailments, contract cancellations and many other 
points of differences would not have been cur- 
rently major issues were it not for the inordi- 
nate loss experience during past years in every 
branch of automobile underwriting. 

Agents complacent and prosperous on high in- 
come derived from the automobile production 
were not alert in building other branches of 
their business or in fighting for the most desir- 
able risks in automobile lines. Direct writing 
and specialty carriers were organized and _ be- 
came prominent by taking the cream of the 
business while companies and agents were dis- 
cussing how to preserve the traditional rights 
and profits of each. 

The automobile has reared a claim sys- 
tem which well may be in the early future the 
subject of federal or state investigation. One 
cannot discuss automobile accidents without 
hearing a story reflecting on the high standards 
which previously have existed in company- 
agency-policyholder relationships. 

The companies must re-examine methods of 
claims settlements or find themselves under seri- 
ous scrutiny and not because of any wrongdoing 
on their part. The inquiry will be because dras- 
tic steps have not been taken to revise proce- 
dures which have remained static since the 
horseless carriage was considered a_ passing 
fancy. THE SPECTATOR believes that among other 
facts the following should be given considera- 
tion when companies’ agents and state officials 
confer upon automobile underwriting. 

Reliable estimates indicate that insurance com- 
panies annually pay automobile claims amount- 
ing to approximately one billion dollars. Of this 
sum, it is estimated that perhaps $400 million 
is paid to lawyers, $300 million to doctors and 
hospitals. This leaves only $300 million to the 
persons injured, to those with property dam- 


EDITORIAL 
By Mel: Cacllce 


aged, and to the heirs of deceased claimants. 
No legislature, federal or state with its high 
membership percentage of doctors and lawyers, 
is going to initiate measures to change these 
percentages. Reform must come from the insur- 
ance industry. 

Wholesale settlement of claims by conferences 
between company counsel and negligence lawyers 
precludes fair individual adjustments and in- 
creases policyholder dissatisfaction. 

Many delays in the settlement of legitimate 
claims particularly are causing hardships to 
owners in the low income groups. These delay- 
ing tactics apply with special emphasis to non- 
agency companies. 

Waste and fraudulence in establishing the 
amount of damage done to cars and other prop- 
erty in accident cases; alliances between adjust- 
ers and garage operators should be more thor- 
oughly inspected. 

Commission scales based on an era when full 
coverage premiums ranged from $60 to $100 per 
car as against now when from $200 to $400 
and up is the rule must be revised downward 
and rates proportionately lowered. 

Loss reserves should be established on as real- 
istic a basis as possible with the incurred losses 
approximating the paid in statistical reviews. 


The automobile business can be the salvation 
of the American Agency System, including the 
insurance companies that support that system. 
To do this, there must be a willingness on the 
part of all parties at interest to stop treating 
automobile underwriting as if it were a sacred 
cow. A new and frank approach all along the 
line will enable the great majority of American 
automobile owners to appreciate what a blessing 
they have in the local agent who sees that proper 
coverages are written properly and that claims 
are justly paid in proper time limits. 

Automobile premiums can be lowered and the 
losses they suffer can be more fully and promptly 
paid if they place their reliance on policies 
soundly written through local agents in com- 
panies which are conducted as insurance organi- 
zations and not as adjuncts to other enterprise.@ 
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“Would you have spotted this coverage 
flaw that won me a *1,000,000 account?” 


by a Philadelphia insurance agent 


“For some time, I handled a small part of a large 
manufacturer’s insurance program, and kept my eye 
peeled for bigger things . . . without much success, 
I’m afraid, 

“Then one day I happened to be talking with Tom 
McLaughlin, an Underwriter for The American. As I 
described my client’s program to him, Tom ques- 
tioned the need for the separate Profits and Com- 
missions policy which the manufacturer was carry- 
ing, through another agent, to cover loss of profits on 
his finished stock inventory. 


“Checking further, Tom and I discovered that the 
values being reported by the manufacturer, under a 
Stock Reporting clause policy, included the selling 
price value of his finished stock. By attaching the 
selling price clause to the Reporting Form policy, 
we could completely drop the separate Profits and 
Commissions policy and save my client $500 on 
premiums annually! 


“As a result, I wrapped up the entire fire line . . 
$100,000 on buildings and contents, and $900,000 
Stock Reporter. That’s why it’s such a pleasure to 
do business with Tom and The American. It means 
more business for me!” 


You, too, can help yourself to extra income by 
taking advantage of The American’s fine reputation, 
multiple line facilities and excellent branch office 
services ... offering authoritative underwriting, 
prompt policy-writing, expert engineering, pre- 
mium auditing and speedy claim attention. Con- 
tact your closest branch office. Let us prove to 
you that The American means business... MORE 


BUSINESS FOR YOU. 
% 4 


NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 
The American Insurance Company « American Automobile 
Insurance Company « Associated Indemnity Corporation 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH+AUTOMOBILE+ BONDS+ BURGLARY~ FIRE & ALLIED LINES+ GENERAL LIABILITY 
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HENDON CHUBB 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


HOWARD S. BUNN 
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Union Carbide Corporation 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


RICHARD B. EVANS 

President 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


Emory S. LAND 
Vice Admiral 
United States Navy (Retired) 


LEwis A. LAPHAM 
Chairman of Executive Committee 
Bankers Trust Company 


NATHAN MOBLEY 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


GEORGE S. MOORE 

President 

The First National City Bank 
of New York 


EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 

Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Inc. 


RICHARD D. NELSON 

Executive Vice President and 
Secretary 

The Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


JUNIUs L. POWELL 


FREDERICK A.O. SCHWARZ 
Davis Polk Wardwell 
Sunderland & Kiendl 


BERNARD M. SHANLEY 
Shanley & Fisher 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON 
Chubb & Son Inc. 


LANDON K. THORNE 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
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ASSETS 

59,453,982 

35,071,949 
5,378,257 

70,902,675 

15,360,175 
4,912,082 
9,595,298 
4,029,356 


7,394,795 


United States Government Bonds . . 

Pall Cother Hens sae to hae tate 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . 
Common Stocks 

Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 
Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company . 
Ca aa a. Te os oy ee ee Ss 
Premiums not over 90 days due eres ae 


oe ee ae ree 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . $212,098,569 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Unearned Premiums. . . . . « «© «© « « « $ 45,589,770 
Outstanding Lossesand Claims . . . .« - 33,698,296 
Dividends Payable ....+ece 1,543,958 
5,639,853 
4,296,686 


5,559,100 


Wanesand Fupenses . 2 + 2 40 *. 2 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties . 


Non-Admitted Reinsurance . ae 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . 96,327,663 


Capital Stock . “ae ie ° 12,351,664 


eg We eee Se ee Oe 53,423,501 
Unrealized Appreciation of Investments . 49,995,741 
115,770,906 


- $212,098,569 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ... 


AE 5 od: ices eee ate eee 


Investments valued at $7,481,636 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 
as required by law 





‘Yj CHUBB & SON INC., Manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 


Ocean and Inland Marine 
Transportation ¢ Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Report From Chicago: 


To Alice in Wonderland, the Red Queen said 
*“Now, here, it takes all the running you can d 
to keep in the same place. If you want to get some- 
where else, you must run twice as fast!” 


Running hard just to ‘“‘keep in the same 
place’’ need not become a way of life. In 
1960, The North American’s life sales (indi- 
vidual, ordinary) are 200% ahead of 1959 
A year ago, they were 200% of the year 
before. ‘“Twice as fast’’ is the rule here 

Of course, the wise Red Queen knew that 
to run “‘twice as fast,’’ one must aspire to 
““get somewhere else.’” At The North Amer- 
ican, for instance, time-proved T otal-Quality* 
has been fused with modern, professionally 
tested total-merchandising. Together they 
command absolute sales’ authority. Today 
they move “‘twice as fast.”’ 

Whatever the aim may be in life insurance 
sales, The North American’s positive per- 
formance spells success. 

To be sure, all creatures of Wonderland 
really did not aspire beyond ‘“‘the same 
place.’’ But Alice moved ‘“‘twice as fast’’— 
and soared to exciting new riches! 

And Alice was just a little country girl 
whose only star was faith 


*T otal-Quality is the mark of distinguished 
products by North American since 1886. 


Since 1886 


NORTH APMERICAN COMPANY 


for LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


209 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 4 + ILLINOIS 
Operating in 48 states and District of Columbia Over $700,000,000.00 in force 
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VERDICT 


Silo Becomes a ‘Falling 


Body’; Civil “Murder” Trial 


Farmer collects because of ambiguous terms in 
fire policy .. By Luke A. Burke, Member, New York Bar 


N spite of its title, this is not a 
I case involving a mystery thrill- 
er. The falling body is only a 
commonplace farm silo. It seems 
that a farmer had a fire policy cov- 
ering his barn which extended cov- 
‘rage to include direct loss by: 
Collision with falling or moving 
odies or vehicles.” An endorse- 
lent read as follows: 

“Provisions Applicable Only to 
woss by Falling or Moving Bodies 
or Vehicles: . . . Loss by falling or 
moving bodies shall include direct 
loss by aircraft and direct loss by 
objects falling therefrom. Loss by 
falling or moving bodies .. . shall 
include only direct loss resulting 
from actual physical contact of a 
falling or moving body .. . with the 
property covered hereunder or with 
the building containing the prop- 
erty covered hereunder. This 
Company shall not be liable, how- 
ever, for loss ... (c) to any air- 
craft or vehicle including contents 
thereof other than stocks of air- 
craft or vehicles in process of man- 
ufacture or for sale.” 

While the policy was in force, a 
silo adjacent to the barn collapsed 
and so damaged the barn that it 
was a complete loss. The insured 
made claim under the policy, con- 
tending that it was a direct loss 
by “collision with falling or mov- 
ing bodies. .’ The company 
(appellant) denied coverage, con- 
tending that its liability under the 
clause was limited to loss resulting 
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from falling aircraft and objects 
falling therefrom. 

The appellate court upheld the 
insured’s construction of the policy, 
saying: 

“As pointed out in Bell v. Amer- 
ican Insurance Co. (1921), 173 
Wis. 533, 586, 181 N. W. 733: ‘It 
is a fundamental rule that the 
language of a contract is to be 
accorded its popular and usual sig- 
nificance. It is not permissible to 
impute an unusual meaning to 
language used in a contract of in- 
surance any more than to the lan- 
guage of any other contract.’ 

“As shown by various dictionary 
definitions and in 20A Words and 
Phrases, p. 144 the word ‘include’ 
has two acceptable shades of mean- 
ing. It may mean that that which 
is stated is (1) the only thing in- 
cluded, or that (2) it constitutes 
only a part or a component of the 
whole. Since the rule requires that 
the word be construed most 
strongly against the insurer, it 
must be held that the second mean- 
ing is the one in which the word is 
used in the provision in question. 
We may observe that it is also the 
sense in which the word is most 
commonly used. 

“It may be noted that in the 
sentence immediately following the 
language in question —‘Loss_ by 
falling or moving bodies . . . shall 
include only direct loss resulting 
from actual physical contact, ete.’ 
the word ‘only’ follows the word 


‘include’ which obviously consti- 
tutes a limitation. In oral argu- 
ment, appellant’s counsel admitted 
that had the word ‘only’ been in- 
serted in the phrase preceding, we 
would not have this appeal be- 
fore us. 

“The provisions of the endorse- 
ment applying to ‘vehicles’ state 
that the term means ‘vehicles run- 
ning on land or tracks but not air- 
craft.’ By the language we are 
here construing, the appellant 
placed aircraft or objects falling 
therefrom in the category of ‘fall- 
ing or moving bodies.’ In so doing, 
it used the word ‘include’ with no 
language indicating that the gen- 
eral classification was limited to 
aircraft. It follows that aircraft 
and objects falling therefrom are 
but one type of ‘falling or moving 
bodies’ embraced within the gen- 
eral classification of such perils. 

“Appellant further argues that 
in any event the falling of the silo 
does not constitute a ‘falling body’ 
within the contemplation of the 
coverage, and cites an Oklahoma 
case, Concordia Fire Ins. Co. of 
Milwaukee v. Smith (1951), 205 
Okla. 344, 237 Pac. (d) 631 where 
the court held that the term “fall- 
ing objects’ as used in an insur- 
ance policy there being construed, 
means ‘objects impelled by the 
force of gravity.’ Appellant argues 
the silo’s fall upon the barn was 
not impelled by gravity but by 
‘some reason’ such as overloading. 
There is nothing in the record to 
support such a statement. 

“The cause of the silo collapse is 
immaterial. Whatever the cause, 
its fall was certainly impelled by 
the force of gravity. It constituted 
a ‘falling body’ and in falling, it 
came in actual physical contact or 
‘collision’ with the barn, causing 
its destruction and the damage to 
the milking equipment contained 
therein.” 
Schluckebier v. 
Fire Insurance Co., 
Supreme Court, August 
1959. 


Arlington Mutual 
Wisconsin 
Term, 


Difference Between a Criminal 
and a Civil Trial 


In a criminal court, the wife of 
the insured had been tried for 
feloniously causing his death. She 

Continued on page 48 
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Non-Bar Li fes¢ and Discount, Custantiad Insurability, aie Policy, 
Salary Savings Plan, Coupon Policies, Commercial and Non-Can A &H, 
Association A & H, Hospitalization, Baby Group, Creditor Group, Major 


Medical Group and More! 1—F| YOUR LIFE DEPARTMENT 
CAN PRODUCE $10,000 ANNUALLY IN LIFE 


PREMIUMS: Do as so many other successful 





General Insurance Men have done ...eask 
Agency Vice President Bill Good for a 
Copy of Our Booklet ! WE HAVE GEN- 
BRAIL AGENCY OPENINGS IN ALI, 
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GA... ARE., N.D., IDAHO, UTAH, Spe & THX. 
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: Mail To — Bill Good, Agency V. Pres. 
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-REE Montclair 9 
I'd like your booklet on the ““UMBRELLA PLAN”’ 
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THE ACTIVITIES 
OF GREAT SOUTHERNERS 
IN 1959 


The activities of Great Southerners in 1959 made 
possible another record year of service. We passed 
several milestones. On February 4, we issued our mil- 
lionth policy; on June 24, our insurance in force passed 
the billion mark, and on November 1, we celebrated 
our 50th birthday. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 

During 1959 Great Southerners delivered 13,939 policies 
for new life insurance of 134,881,619, bringing our 
total insurance in force to $1,026,599,641, represented 
by 237,073 individual policies. 


PAYMENTS TO BENEFICIARIES & POLICY— 
OWNERS 

In 1959 payments were made in an amount of $12,- 
394,586. Of this sum $6,199,528 was paid to living 
policy owners while death claims amounted to $6,195,- 
058. Since organization, these payments have totaled 
$189,929,738. 


ASSETS 
In 1959 our assets increased $11,451,491, to a year 
end total of $216,083,361. 


POLICYOWNERS' RESERVES 

Reserves for Policies and contract obligations totaling 
$187,715,819, or 87% of all assets, are maintained 
for the protection of policy owners. 


INVESTMENTS H 

During 1959 we invested $25,697,601 in mortgage 
loans. At year end, our investment in mortgages through- 
out our territory totaled $136,366,665. 

In addition, the company invested $4,106,857 in. bonds 
and stocks, most of which was invested during the cur- 
rent year in tax exempt bonds of political subdivisions. 
Total investment in stocks and bonds amounted to 
$54,773,433. 


OVER A BILLION IN FORCE 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 
Founded 19039 
Home Office + Houston, Fexas 
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VERDICT 
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was acquitted. The company then 
paid the proceeds of his life policy 
to her. The insured’s mother then 
sued the company to recover the 
proceeds, claiming that the wife 
had killed the husband, (The bene- 
ficiary cannot recover the proceeds 
if she intentionally and feloniously 
kills the insured—the theory being 
that a person must not profit by 
his own wrong.) 


Convicted on Own Testimony 


The case was tried in a civil 
court, the trial court finding that 
the wife—in the light of her own 
testimony and that of an eye wit- 
ness—had killed her husband in- 
tentionally and feloniously and not 
in self-defense. It awarded recov- 
ery by the mother of the insured 
in the suit on the policy. 

The company appealed, but the 
Appellate Court affirmed the ver- 
dict. It held that the dissimilarity 
of object, procedure, degree and 
elements of proof between a crimi- 
nal trial and a civil trial forbade 
that the judgment in the criminal 
case should be held to be decisive 
of the facts in the civil action. 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. v Mce- 
Duffie, U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Cireuit, January 15, 
1960. 


Hospitalization Policy and 
W.C. Award 


The claimant was injured in the 
course of his employment, incur- 
ring hospital and medical expenses 
as a consequence. His employer, or 
its Workmen’s Compensation in- 
surer, paid the maximum amount 
of its liability under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law. How- 
ever, the amount of the award was 
less than the actual hospital and 
medical expenses incurred. 

At the time of the accident, the 
claimant had a_ hospitalization 
benefit policy which contained this 
exclusion: 

“Likewise, there shall not be in- 
cluded hospital benefits for injuries 
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or diseases for which the subscrib- 
er and/or dependent is entitled to 
any hospital care or for which he 
receives any award or settlement 
in any proceeding under Work- 
men’s Compensation laws. cs 


Claim Rejected 


Upon rejection of the claim, a 
suit was brought on the policy and 
the trial court awarded the claim- 
ant a judgment for the excess ex- 
penses over the amount of the com- 
pensation award. The grounds for 
the trial court’s verdict was that 
the exclusion clause was ambigu- 
ous. The company appealed, and 
the Appellate Court reversed the 
trial court for the following rea- 
son: 

“It is true that where the lan- 
guage of an insurance policy is 
ambiguous, it is to be construed 
most strongly in favor of the in- 
sured. But where there is no am- 
biguity, the words used will be 
given their ordinary meaning, and 
neither party is to be favored in 
their construction. 

“We think this exclusion clause 
is not ambiguous. It clearly ex- 
cludes from the policy’s coverage 
hospital benefits for injuries or 
diseases for which the insured is 
entitled to ‘any hospital care or for 
which he receives any award or 
settlement in any proceeding under 
Workmen’s Compensation laws.’ 
That is, it excludes benefits for 
injuries covered by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, even though 
the benefits claimed are in excess 
of those provided by that law. 

“It is common for hospital and 
public liability policies to exclude 
benefits or liability for injuries 
covered by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law; and in a number of 
cases, language, more or less simi- 
lar to that in this exclusion clause, 
has been held to exclude liability 
or benefits for injuries covered by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 
(The Court then cited cases in 
Tennessee, Michigan and Illinois.) 

“For these reasons, the decree of 
the Chancery Court is reversed and 
a decree will be entered here ad- 
judging defendant not liable to 
complainant.” 

Slomovie v. Tennessee Hospital As- 
sociation, Tennessee Court of Ap- 
peals, October 30, 1959. @ 
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your clients look to you 
for a complete line... 


... backed by modern merchandising methods! 


And the Security-Connecticut Group can bring present lines 
up-to-date in all these ways: 


@ Rates to sell today’s market at today’s prices — 
including special features such as monthly payments 
and deviated policies. 


Merchandisable insurance coverage — modern in 
scope and priced to meet direct-writer competition. 


A single source for all personal and business insurance 
services. 


That’s Security . . . that’s for you: the modern multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency System! 
Multiple line stock company handling all forms of personal and business 


insurance including: 
Life * Accident « Fire « Casualty * Group * Automobile * Marine * Bonds 


THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 
SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW HAVEN 
THE CONNECTICUT INDEMNITY COMPANY 
-  SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Cmdr THE FIRE & CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF CONNECTICUT 
— FOUNDERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Surge for Agents 
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solicited, particular coverages are 
promoted, and the needs of present 
customers are analyzed with a view 
to selling them additional coverage. 

In addition, as agents we must 
make a conscious effort to seek 
new customers, particularly among 
the younger families. Too many of 
us get into a rut and seek out as 
customers only those in our own 
age bracket. As we get older, many 
of our customers are dying out 
and much of our remaining book 
of business is vulnerable to the 
ravages of time. The best insur- 
ance policy any agency could se- 
cure would be a book of up and 
coming young families, with fine 
prospects for increasing this vol- 
ume as the families grow and 
prosper and as the individuals as- 
sume greater and more responsi- 
bilities in the business world. 

In another area—that of service 
—we should all take a good look 
at our operations. Some of us have 
a tendency to read our own press 


notices, if you will, and give lip 
service to the idea of service. We 
are spending millions of dollars in 
our advertising programs to pro- 
mote the concept of personalized 
service. Yet the poor service rend- 
ered by just a few can destroy the 
splendid efforts of the many. 

Our greatest asset is service. 
Public opinion polls and surveys 
have testified innumerable times 
that to the public, personalized 
service rates higher than cut rate 
prices. But we must work at it 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, 
for the entire life of each and 
every policy, always on call, ever 
ready to relieve our policyholders’ 
minds, to take care of all the de- 
tails when they suffer a loss, pe- 
riodically to review their coverages 
to make certain they are ade- 
quately insured. It’s a tremendous 
responsibility but to the indepen- 
dent local agent it represents his 
integrity, his honesty, his reason 
for being. 

To take care of the mounting 
volume of insurance the agency 
stock industry must handle, all of 
us must examine our office opera- 


tions with a most critical eye. Out- 
moded systems and _ procedures 
should be replaced with more ef- 
ficient operations, employing as 
many of the mechanized wonders 
of the world of paper as possible. 
Bookkeeping machines, typewrit- 
ers, computers, postage meters and 
the like, pay off in increased ef- 
ficiency, a saving in time and effort 
and in cold hard cash. It’s just 
good business sense to make ma- 
chines work for you when possible. 

As forward looking agents we 
need not be reminded that it is 
imperative to continually study 
current developments in the busi- 
ness. To perform our functions 
properly we need to be acquainted 
with new coverages, changes in 
rates and classes, package policies 
and broader forms of protection. 

This concentration on our com- 
plex field of endeavor, this con- 
suming interest in day to day de- 
velopments that serve to help us 
provide our clients with better 
protection, are the mark of pro- 
fessionalism, the why in- 
dependent agents write $9 billion 
a year in insurance premiums. @ 
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a future that now can be yours 


Man 
with 
a 
future... 


AS A GENERAL AGENT 


of the Central Standard Life Insurance Company 


A NEW CAREER CONTRACT OFFERS YOU — 


With Central Standard You Enjoy 
* working with an agent-agency 
building organization 


Completely Vested Renewals for the 
premium paying period of the policy 


Substantial Override for General Agents 


Accident and Sickness Plans — 
“Your partner for Life” 


High Value Low Premium Life Plans 
Top First Year Commissions 


company sponsored education 
tested-proven direct mail aids 





liberal underwriting 


“‘The secret of success is Constancy to Purpose”’ 


Benjamin Disraeli 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 


See for yourself—Write or wire today for your 


In Force: $357,405,420 


“new approach” agent’s kit. Get full details by 


contacting your local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice President and 


Agency Director. 


Assets: $107,284 880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 





CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded 1905 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life - Accident - Sickness 
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Fire Results 
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tive management considered this 
sum to be sufficient for the expand- 
ed needs of their companies in an 
economy with a foreseeable nation- 
al income of $500 billion. They 
deemed it wise to further increase 
that surplus item by taking $2,323,- 
155,087 from special and contin- 
gent reserves. This enabled an ag- 
gregate increase in surplus for the 
ten years of operation of $3,026,- 
656,526. Considering the growth 
in volume of business and the 
resources required to do the job of 
protection undertaken by these 
companies, this increase seems to 
be most conservative. 


Fire Decade Tables 
on Pages 79, 80 


The National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners has stated 
that 5 per cent of premiums earned 
is a fair profit to be derived from 
insurance transactions. In addition, 
it was felt that a company should 
obtain a further profit of 3 per cent 
to provide against future conflagra- 
tion losses. Obviously, the 100 top 
stock companies fell far short of 
the 8 per cent recognized as the 
percentage that they should have 
earned. The deficit indicated is 
7.4 per cent. 

The nature of fire insurance is 


inherently so hazardous that capi- 
tal and surplus could be wiped out 
by a conflagration or catastrophe. 
Thus it is reasonable to expect 
that it should yield a modest profit 
on its annual operations. In the 
San Francisco conflagrations alone 
in 1906 the losses of the companies 
aggregated $119,153,724, approxi- 
mately the gain of the 100 compa- 
nies in this table for the last ten 
years. 

The protection afforded by fire 


insurance companies is relied upon 
by all commerce and manufactur- 
ing businesses. The thoughtful 
business man realizes that the con- 
tinuance of his enterprise is de- 
pendent upon the solvency and 
strength of the fire insurance com- 
panies. As the guardian of indus- 
try and the home, the fire insur- 
ance institution ‘is entitled to fair 
treatment and its stockholders to a 
reasonable return.@—T. J. V. Cul- 
len. 


from our 58th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


Assets. 
Liabilities 


Surplus to Policyholders . 


. « « $30,757,958 
wie « a)! ae 
12,888,230 


Above totals from Financial Statement, as of December 31, 1959, 
as reported to the Indiana Insurance Department. 


ASSETS increased by $1,426,637 or 4.9% over 1958. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS increased by $1,009,105 


or 8.5% over 1958. 


NET PREMIUMS WRITTEN totaled $18,366,825 for the 
year, an increase of $1,090,296 or 6.3% over 1958. 


LOSSES INCURRED (including Loss Expenses) during 
1959 were $8,788,911. Ratio of incurred losses to 
earned premiums was 47.8%, as against 46.6% for 1958. 





SAVINGS of $2,868,633 were returned to our policyhold- 
ers as dividends during 1959. This total compared with 
dividend savings of $2,798,079 returned during 1958. 





Business since organization in 1902: Net premiums written, 
$234,440,500; net losses paid, $87,020,545; savings returned 
to policyholders as dividends, $36,808,630. 


Ay | Cui Cealeujlfe dual, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


indianapolis 7, Indiana 








Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 


FIRE * CASUALTY » AUTOMOBILE : INLAND MARINE 
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Running out of referred leads? 
Need a new center of influence? 
Ask about General Agency opportunities 
with 


ULLICO 
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Malpractice Plans 


Continued from page 35 


The company’s failure didn’t 
come without prior warning. Ru- 
mors that the firm was in trouble 
reached here as early as 1956, and 
then and there most U. S. brokers 
stopped letting any of their busi- 
ness go to the company. One top 
insurance executive believes no 
major American broker has ac- 
cepted British Commercial cover- 
age since sometime in 1957. 


Still Hooked 


Even so, thousands of U. S. doc- 
tors who did have British Com- 
mercial coverage are still on the 
hook—and will be until their states’ 
statutes of limitations run out on 
all treatment rendered while such 
coverage was in effect. Thus, 
they’re personally liable (tempo- 
rarily, at least) for British Com- 
mercial’s percentage of any mal- 
practice judgment against them. 

Apparently, however, they need 
not pay the company’s portion of 
the cost of defending against such 
suits. Its liquidators told one large 
brokerage firm that attorneys’ fees, 
adjustment expenses, and expenses 
incidental to claims “will be hon- 
ored in full on a monthly basis.” 

What this means, these brokers 
say, is this: “Attorneys handling 
cases involving British Commercial 
should give the company’s liquida- 
tors monthly reports on the ex- 
penses they have incurred and on 
their fees for the month’s work. 
Upon receipt and approval of such 
items, British Commercial’s liqui- 
dators will pay the firm’s percen- 
tage of them in full.” 

There’s even some hope that doc- 
tors who must dig into their own 
pockets for British Commercial’s 
portion of malpractice awards may 
eventually get something back. The 
firm didn’t go into bankruptcy. The 
fact that it went into liquidation 
suggests that it will some day pay 
something back on the dollar. 

How much? Right now, no one 
can make a guess. And liquidation 
proceedings are expected to take 
from five to six years. @ 
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Believe in Savings 


Continued from page 41 


ance, for example—help families 
keep track of their spending. 

Installment buying also reduces 
the amount of money available for 
other purposes, thus contributing 
to self-regulation. While high in- 
terest charges may make this kind 
of buying seem irrational, it 
serves a “super-rational” purpose 
for some families, he concludes. 
Taking their own personal short- 
comings into account, many con- 
sumers who have the cash avail- 
able or could accumulate it fairly 
quickly still use installment credit 
as a way of forcing themselves to 
Save. 

These and many other decisions 
by American consumers 
helped to stabilize the 
economy, the book reports. When 
their choice does not matter much, 
consumers may act without much 
information, be easily persuaded, 
or slavishly follow what others do. 
But throughout the postwar pe- 
riod, Professor Katona points out, 
consumers have shown that their 


have 
nation’s 





economic thinking is_ basically 
conservative and sane. 

In 1949, when many experts 
feared a depression, consumers re- 
fused to panic. Again, in 1954, 
consumers stopped economic stag- 
nation and led the economy up- 
ward. And in 1958, steady con- 
sumer spending for non-durable 
goods and services kept a reces- 
sion from spiralling into a depres- 
sion. 

Despite the sharp gain in com- 
mon stock prices over the past 
decade, consumers still view this 
type of investment as risky. Gov- 
ernment bonds and other types of 
fixed-value savings have lost pur- 
chasing power. But inflation has 
neither sapped consumers’ will to 
save nor undermined their over- 
whelming preference for highl) 
liquid, fixed-value savings. 

Although many 
modest price rises in the future, 
they are not certain this trend 
will continue, 
reports. On the other hand, they 


people expect 


Professor Katona 
are quite sure they need savings 
because the future is unknown. 
And they like to put their sav- 
ings into bank accounts and gov- 


ernment bonds because they have 
fixed values, are not risky, and do 
not require expert knowledge. 
Despite inflation, many people 
do not think they fared badly with 
their savings in the past. Even 
though government bonds may 
buy less today than ten years ago, 
many people believe that having 
$100 today is better than having 
spent $75 on many small and un- 
important things a decade ago. 
most people saving is 
something positive,” the author 
declares. “It is not merely a con- 
sequence of not spending, but 
rather the result of substantial 
pressures directed toward achiev- 
ing highly valued goals of life. 
Saving is considered most impor- 
tant and its absence regretted. 


“For 


“In all these respects, the ac- 
quisition of money and wealth 
resembles the acquisition of goods 
of permanent value, such as homes 
and durables. And in all these 
respects there has been no change 
in recent years. In spite of social 
security, inflation, and the popu- 
larity of installment buying, most 
people _ still desire to 


save.” @ 


greatly 








INTER-OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Cash in banks 


1,225.191.79 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


LIABILITIES 


Unearned premiums ................ $ 9,680,961.07 


1,778.849.11 
113.085.50 
110 735.75 
50.000.00 


3.354.032.67 Reserve for losses 
9,257.252.61 
398.610.00 
5.469.770.00 
150,184.27 
116.851.19 
180.104.16 


United States Government bonds 

State, County and Municipal bonds... Reserve for adjustment expense 
Preferred stocks . Reserve for taxes 
Common stocks Dividends to stockholders 
Home Office 


Accrued interest 


Funds held by company under 
75,002.72 


reinsurance treaties 
EST AEE, ee eT ee rem Reserve for commissions and other Amel 
: i liabilities 632.549.39 
.250.000.00 
5.250.000.00 
1.755,041.12 


8.255.041.12 


Funds held or deposited with Capital 


‘edi ; rer 75 0 . 
ceding reinsurers 75.900.00 Surplus 
Reinsurance recoverable on loss 


payments 


Voluntary reserve 


9 997 O7 . ° 
169.227.97 Surplus to policyholders 


Total admitted assets ............... $20.696,224.66 Total 


Basis of valuation: Bonds at amortized or investment values and stocks at market values as promulgated by the Committee on Val- 
uation of Securities, N.AJ.C. Securities carried at $1,066,384.13 in the above statement are deposited with 
Insurance Department, State of Iowa. 

I». 

Pro Rata 


Excess of Loss Catastrophe 
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INVESTMENTS 


"Twilight" in the Stock 
Market—and in Dow Theory? 


Reasonable profit. not the ‘fast buck,’ marks the 
successful investor ... By Ervin L. Hall, Partner, 
Davis & Hall, Investment Management 


SUCCESSFUL business is 
A usually one that makes a rea- 
sonable profit for its stockholders. 
A great deal of time, effort and 
ability goes into developing any 
successful business. The years are 
not always profitable, some may 
show losses, but to be successful 
the trend must be upward. 

Investing money is also a busi- 
ness, a business dedicated to mak- 
ing a reasonable return on the 
funds available through dividends 
and profits. The objective is to 
build a strong and growing pori- 
folio. Here again you will have 
years that are more successful than 
others. You will have worrisome 
moments and pleasing moments. 
But you must show steady forward 
progress if your efforts are to be 
called successful. 

Despite the fact that it takes 
time to produce satisfactory invest- 
ment results, many investors are 
constantly looking for the quick 
turn or the fast current speculation. 
This type of operation comes close 
to straight gambling. It bears 
little relationship to the operations 
of an investment program. One is 
a comparatively short term man- 
euver in the hope of a quick profit. 
The other a progressive search for 
values and long term growth. The 
two methods frequently are con- 
fused, but time usually clarifies the 
difference. 

We all have a varying amount of 
the gambling spirit. Because of it 
we run into these confused periods. 
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Sometimes it is hard to distinguish 
between our speculative hopes and 
sound investing. Even the most 
seasoned investors are now and then 
carried away from sound judgment 
by the emotions of the moment. 
When the disillusionment arrives, 
we humanly look for an explanation 
to rationalize our past actions. Ex- 
planations, fortunately for our ego, 
are always available. 


Explanations Called For 

The sustained decline in the stock 
market during January, February 
and March of this year has brought 
forth many explanations. It seems 
both investors and speculators had 
accepted the new all time high in 
the Dow Industrial average as a 
new bull signal. To add to the en- 
thusiasm, the year end comments 
of economists on the “Golden Six- 
ties” were still fresh in our minds. 

When the stock market hesitated 
and then started down, the bets 
placed on the future did not look 
so rosy. Explanations were in or- 
der. Many of those explanations 
could have been offered several 
months earlier. Here are a few on 
the economic side. 

Business for 1960 was not going 
to be as good as anticipated. In- 
ventories were being built up too 
fast. The Federal Reserve was go- 
ing to tighten the credit screws. 
Steel production would be lower in 
the second half of the year. Auto- 
mobiles were not moving fast 
enough out of dealer hands. 


Obviously all these worries were 
pessimistic guesses. The reverse of 
the unusually optimistic guesses of 
a ‘few months Whether 
these pessimistic guesses turn into 


before. 


facts followed by a recession re- 
mains to be seen. But having gone 
from rosy tints to somber hues in 
a few months, we may reverse our 
thoughts of the future just as 
quickly. It is possible by the time 
this article is read the optimistic 
mood may have returned. 

For the moment, however, the 
enthusiasm over the initial year 
of the “Golden Sixties” has faded. 
The economic factors are not spar- 
kling with the brilliance expected, 
and the technical position of the 
market is looked on with growing 
suspicion. 

Dow said the market has three 
movements similar to the move- 
ments of the ocean. These move- 
ments are the tide, the wave, and 
the ripple. The ripple merely re- 
flects the unimportant day to day 
adjustments. The wave is the larger 
movement covering a month or 
more. It is the secondary correc- 
tion in the general market. The 
tide is the important element rep- 
resenting the all important primary 
trend. 

All these phases work into each 
other. The day to day ripples can 
build up the force necessary for a 
secondary wave or correction. This 
secondary correction can in time 
reverse the primary trend. Before 

Continued on page 56 
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Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1959 


From reports made to the New York State Insurance Department 


Trustees — Directors 
FRANKLIN B. TUTTLE MILES F. YORK 
Chairman of the Board President 


DALE E. TAYLOR 
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J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 
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Partner, Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 
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Chairman of Board, Otis, McAllister & Company 


RICHARD H. MANSFIELD 


Partner, Lazard Freres & Co. 


CLARENCE G. MICHALIS 
Trustee, The Seamen's Bank for Savings 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
Director, Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 


THOMAS A. MORGAN 
New York 
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President, The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
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MAX J. H. ROSSBACH 
Partner, J. H. Rossbach & Bros, 


GEORGE M. SCHURMAN 
President, The National Bag Corporation 


JOHN E. SLATER 
Partner, Coverdale and Colpitts 


JOHN SLOANE 
New York 


HERRIOT SMALL 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
ADMITTED ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . . . $ 3,969,959 
Securities: 

United States Government. . $21,567,530 

oe” eee 20,934,356 

Preferred Stocks . . . . 3,458,620 

Compass: Beetii ji tis 3 ce 17,963,017 63,923,523 
Stock of Centennial Insurance Company 

(owned 100 De Op hae ae tia eee 7,015,699 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 3,372,846 
oo eee eee eee ee 

Total . oie 0 «3 e+) eae 


Reserves: LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense . $19,819,775 
Unearned Premiums. . . 21,126,064 
Expenses and Taxes . . . . 1,291,872 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
eee. sa 6 ee ee 271,874 
Miscellaneous . apts | athe 720,466 $43,230,051 
Cash Dividends Declared but not Due. . . . 1,616,998 
GERRI Se Se 6 ee eS ee 5,071,206 
$49,918,255 
Voluntary Reserve . . . . . $22,121,512 
ce ey eee 3,000,000 
WEN 2 on 6 oe ee Sk GS 7,000,000 


SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS. . . . 32,121,512 
gE eerste 


United States Government Bonds carried at $729,463 are deposited for 
purposes required by law 
Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1959 actual 
market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
amount to $77,256,497. 


Centennial Insurance Company 
ADMITTED ASSETS - 
Cash in Banks and in Offices . . . 2... $ 1,217,896 
Securities: 
United States Government . 7,449,514 
Cee ees Sa. a's 7,524,798 
Preferred Stocks . . . . . 854,600 
Common Stocks . . . . . 3.966,672 19,795,584 
Premiums Receivable not over Three Months Due 1,124,282 
NTE Tas a Nc wide 2 “s+ 3 “Qe 1,426,037 
Total . ae). aera $23,563,799 
B eseaves: LIABILITIES 
Claims and Claims Expense . $ 6,606,592 
Unearned Premiums. . . . 7,042,021 
Expenses and Taxes . . . . 130,658 
Reinsurance in Non-Admitted 
Eg ga) gta 90,625 
Miscellaneous . 193,328 14,363,224 


Other Liabilities . ce +« + . eee 
$16,548,100 
Voluntary Reserve . $ 870,181 
Cone saa . 1,500,000 
| ee ee ee ee ae 4,645,518 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICYHOLDERS. . . . 7,015,699 
re 


United States Government Bonds carried at $960,095 are deposited 
for purposes required by law 

Securities are carried at values prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. On the basis of December 31, 1959 actual 
market quotations for all securities owned, total Admitted Assets would 
amount to $22,281,061. 


Home Office: 45 Wall Street +» New York 5, N. Y. 
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3 WAYS TO BOOST 
INSURANCE SALES 


*4. Run an all-out sales campaign 
and reward staff performance. 


*2. Strengthen customer ties at 
special occasions. 

*3 Recognize employee faithful- 
ness. 


* STIMULATION W&A customized jewelry ! 


12 page booklet 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 
Emblem Manufacturers since 1901 


14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. 1. 














Complete Insurance Figures 
in Four Handy Books 
Fire Index 
Life Index 
Handy Chart 


Accident Insurance Register 
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The Spectator 
Chestnut & 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 














For your convenience. . . 


The reply card on page 69 of this 
issue can be used to obtain addi- 
tional information about the items 
which are followed by card numbers 
in both the Products and Services 
and Contracts and Policies depart- 


ments. 
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things get too complicated, let’s 
look at the recent market pattern. 

On January 5, 1960, an all time 
high was made by the Dow Indus- 
trial average. The rails did not 
make a new high by a wide mar- 
gin. This is what Dow termed a 
lack of confirmation which could 
mean trouble ahead. 

After January both averages be- 
gan a decline. If we apply un- 
adulterated Dow Theory, the indus- 
trials having made a new high on 
January 5 a new pattern must 
form. This pattern should be a 
strong recovery move by _ both 
averages from whatever low point 
is reached on the decline that 
started January 5. 

If this recovery runs for three 
weeks and retraces at least one- 
third of that decline, with both 
industrials and rails participating, 
the market will enter what might 
be termed a twilight zone. Once 
in this twilight zone, any decline 
that gets underway and penetrates 
the low points from which the re- 
covery started, would indicate a 
full fledged bear market. 

This is not the way the theory 
is being read today. Some theorists 
say a bear market was signalled 
when the railroad average broke 
146.65; others, that no bear market 
signal has been given. Still others 
consider the whole Dow Theory con- 
cept out-dated. To be practical, 


M hey 
(its 


| “The other side of your — shows 


the roads you're allowed to drive on 
" 


now. 


little is to be gained through argu- 
ing. You can take your choice. 

One of the technical guides, that 
has been argued since the January- 
February decline got underway, has 
been the implications of the widely 
known Dow Theory. This theory 
dates back to the beginning of the 
century when Charles Dow was edi- 
tor of the Wall Street Journal. Mr. 
Dow discerned a pattern in the 
stock market and tried to apply 
that pattern to future movements 
of common stocks. 

Since those days, there have been 
many interpretations of the theory. 
Some of these interpretations stuck 
closely to the Dow principles. Wil- 
liam Peter Hamilton, who succeeded 
Dow as WSJ editor, added much 
detailed improvement to the appli- 
cation of the theory. Robert Rhea, 
some time later, continued the work 
and contributed an abundance of 
material to support and amplify the 
basic tenets. 


Framework for New Theories 


More recently, there has grown 
up a school that uses the Dow The- 
ory as a framework on which to 
build new theories. These become 
highly complicated and although the 
results may be gratifying at times 
the resultant theory is not pure 
Dow Theory. In fact, the simple 
theory offered by Charles Dow has 
lost many adherents who consider 
it out-dated for one reason or an- 
other. These reasons run from “the 
signals come too late” to “the rail- 
road averages no longer mean any- 
thing.” Once you start undermining 
the basic tenets of any theory, you 
better discard it for something that 
suits you better. 

There are still, however, many 
followers of the original Dow The- 
ory. When critical key points are 
broken, there usually follows a 
flurry of buying or selling on the 
assumption of a continuation of the 
existing trend. Although the The- 
ory itself is simple, many argu- 
ments buzz around it whenever a 
critical point is in question. 

The facts are that a severe mar- 
ket decline has taken place. The 
confidence of both investors and 
speculators has been shaken. The 
future does not shine as it did a 
few months ago. The psychological 
factor has become the dominant 
factor in the investment equation 
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of values. Pessimism replaces op- 
timism—for the moment—with val- 
ues being adjusted to the new out- 
look. 

It is at such points in the affairs 
of men that emotion frequently 
smothers judgment, that even sea- 
soned investors are a little irra- 
tional. Investors who would not 
consider making any sales a short 
time ago because of the capital 
gains tax, suddenly are anxious to 
sell at any price. What would nor- 
mally be acclaimed as good news is 
now not even considered. Air Re- 
duction, for example, makes a clear 
cut statement that sales and earn- 
ings in 1960 would be up 10 to 15 
per cent—a new record. The stock 
promptly loses several more points. 
Twenty points higher when op- 
timism was the key note—the stock 
was strongly held. 

There is nothing unusual about 
all this for it has happened many 
times before. We just don’t see 
the clouds when the sun is shining. 
When the wind and rain arrive, we 
get panicky. 


Hard Work Important 


Neither a successful business nor 
a successful investment portfolio 
can be built on the emotional ap- 
proach. Hard work and attention 
to detail are all important. Mis- 
takes and errors in judgment will 
be made but they will not be so 
serious as to undermine a strongly 
built foundation. 

The speculative fever, the over- 
optimistic evaluation of the future, 
the disregard of the protective fea- 
tures of diversification, all contrib- 
ute to a time of trouble. When it 
arrives, we wonder how we ever got 
involved in such a mess. 

Time moves on and it is quite 
possible when this article is in 
print, the skies will be blue again 
and the economic and technical wor- 
ries of March 1960 will be fading 
fast. If so, that might be just the 
time to recall some of the thunder 
and lightning that upset our dreams 
of the “Golden Sixties.”” We might 
also give a thought to the implica- 
tions of the twilight zone into 
which the Dow averages may have 
moved by that time. If so, to 
strengthen your portfolio would be 
good insurance. Storm clouds some- 
times return with little warning.@ 
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why settle 
for less? 


The underinsurance problem is still 
very much with us. Too often, fair set- 
tlement of claims still falls short of 
the mark . . . with the burden falling 
on the assured. 


A Hanover field repre- 
sentative will be delighted 
to show you the Hanover 
collection of sales aids 

... there’s one to fit every 
insurance-to-value need. 


Gir Aanover Group 


| THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE FULTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 1 1 1 John St., New York 38,N. Y. 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


es 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, INC. 


Consulting Actuaries 
ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 





OLD POLICIES ARE LIKE OLD FRIENDS 


Mr. E. A. Munger, Claims Manager 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 


I request payment in a lump sum rather than the monthly payments as 
provided by the original request. 

Parting with this policy is like separating from an old friend who has stood 
by one through the years. The payments were a constant reminder that it 
was there reddy to be called on when needed. 

The policy, while not large and one among others I own, did help in the 
first purchase of a home, it aided the children through college and now is 
helping them in the starting of a business. 

The oft maligned insurance salesman has probably done as much construc- 
tive work in our economy as any other group or vocation. I may have 
resisted this policy thirty years ago, I do not recall, but now I surrender 
this friend reluctantly. 


(Signed) Glenn B. Eastburn 


Fl fen. N/W NATIONAL 


- 
~ 
7 


National ife Insurance for Living 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNEAPOLIS 
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You're not treated like one of the herd ... when you have 


the policies with the BS. = PERSONAL SERVICE 


When it comes to claim service, youl get special 
attention too, Your Alta Casualty agent is an 
pendent businessman with a deep interest im each cus 
tomer’s welfare. That's why you can always count on 
him to work closely with you and the company’s claim 
representatives to assure a prompt, fair, and worry 
tree sett 

See your Aitna Casualty agent soon. You'll find his 


entire program can be placed on ABtna’s 
name listed w the Yellow Pages of your phone directory 


Budget-Rite plan of convement monthly payment 


TNA CAS UALTY B® 


Quality INSURANCE tor indrvdual tarnily, business. Rome and other possessions: 


COMPANY. APFILATED wrTm ATMA LOFL mSURANCE COMMAMY . STANOARO FUME NEURAMCE COMPANY + MARTFORD 18 Ci 





First in a series of outstanding ANIMAL 
PHOTOGRAPH ADS to help P. §.—Per- 
sonal Service. Appearing in Saturday Evening 
Post, 


sell 


Look and Sunset 











RS. 





First in a 
CARTOON ADS to 
pects. Appearing in 


U.S 


News 


“i'm sorry, but Mr. Grimes buys ail his insurance 
from his lodge brothers.” 


Loyalty 6 an admirable crant, But we suspect Mr. Grimes 
business insurance would be bewer coordinated — with 
out dangerous gaps or costly overlapping coverages — if 
his entire program were entrusted to the ome brother 
who 1s most comperent. In fact, he might be well advised 
to talk with che nearest tna Casualty agent — whether 
he's « brother of not! 

He has the knowledge and experence to make a thor 
ough study of any company's insurance — using the 
proven "Aitna Plan” This is an exclusive survey and 
risk analysis sytem — the finest im the industry \t 


help 
Time 


series of famous GEORGE PRICE 


sell business pros- 


Newsweek and 


enables an Atma Casualty agent co bring ® program 
wp to date and keep it always in line with current 
requirements. His professional methods ace offered on 
an individual, personal basis, coo. 

Is your firm's protection 1a the hands of one, — 
insurance expert? To be sure, why not call an 
Casualty agent today. He's listed ia the Yellow ease 

. . . 


Ask about Budget-Rite, Hime Casnalty's new monthly 
payment plan. It's simple — comvenient — busimessiibe 
Comserves working capital, too 


TNA CASUALTY @ 


Quality INSURANCE for individual, family. business, home and other possessions 


Canasiny ond Surety Company + Affisaced with Mine Lite Insurance Company + Standard Fire ineurance Company  HMartlord 15, Conn, 








An 


that means business 


Again in 1960, 42tna Casualty national ad- 
vertising continues to sell the benefits of 
P. S.—Personal Service ... the extra value 
of dealing with an independent agent. With 
warm and friendly approach, these adver- 
tisements—in magazines with more than 
80,000,000 circulation—are helping A2tna 
Casualty Agents everywhere to open the 
door to greater sales...in homes and in 
businesses alike, 
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These Names Make News: 
Steel, McCormack, Ritter 


John A. Steel, president of Pacific ican Investors Life. Victor P. 
National Fire, has been elected Tabaka, management consult- 
chairman of the board of Amer- ant, has been named executive 
ican Surety Company of New director of Life insurance op- 
York. Eric H. Stochholm, as- erations. 
sistant secretary, has _ been 
named secretary. William E. Mc- 


On Great-West's 
Single Premium 


Immediate Annuities 
William Matson Roth, former vice 


Kell, who has been chairman of 
the board and president, will 
continue as president. 


Clement R. Mc- 
Cormack has 
been elected 
president of Re- 
insurance Invest- 
ment Corp. He 
was previously a 
vice president of 
J. H. Goddard 
& Co. 


. H. Ritter, has been elected pres- 

ident of the National Associa- 
tion of Surety Bond Producers. 
He succeeded Ralph Neely who 
was elected chairman of the 
board. Glenn E. Wilkerson was 
elected first vice president. 


Kenneth B. Hatch, president of 
Reliance Insurance Company, 
has been elected chairman of 
the board of General Adjust- 
ment Bureau. Clarke Smith, 
president of Royal-Globe Insur- 
ance Group, was elected vice 
chairman. 


-aul F. Clark, chairman of John 
Hancock Mutual, has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Life Insur- 
ance Medical Research Fund 
for 1960-1961. Edwin W. Craig, 
board chairman of National 
Life and Accident, was named 
vice chairman. 


George Preston Marshall and Don- 
ald L. Connett have been elected 
chairman of the board and pres- 
ident, respectively, of the Amer- 
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president - finance for Matson 
Navigation Company, San Fran- 
cisco, has been elected board 
chairman of Pacific National 
Life Assurance. 


H. Wilson has been elected 
president of Peoples Indemnity. 
Miles Novak and W. O. Duna- 
way were elected vice presi- 
dents. 


D. Eilers has been elected 
chairman of the board for World 
Insurance, Omaha, Neb. D. L. 
Eilers was elected president and 
R. R. Keeling vice president and 
treasurer. 


Hughes M. Blake (I. above) and 
John J. Roberts have been named 
vice presidents of C. V. Starr & 
Co., senior policy corporation 
of the American International 
Groups. 


Robert G. Horr, Sr., president of 


Agricultural Insurance Com- 
pany, has been elected chair- 
man of the board of Queen City 
Insurance, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. Paul B. Olinger was 
elected vice president of Anchor 
Casualty, a member of the Agri- 

Continued on page 62 


Once again, Great-West Life 
has introduced across-the- 
board rate reductions for 
Single Premium Immediate 
Annuities. Here’s an example 
of an ideal income and invest- 


ment plan at rock-bottom cost. 


A single premium of $15,490 
will purchase a $100 a month 
annuity, 10 years guaranteed, 
for a man age 65. No evid- 
ence of insurability is required. 


You'll find top value for your 
client, extra value for you, in 
Great-West's Single Premium 
Immediate Annuities. For full de- 
tails of new rates and commis- 
sion scales, contact your nearest 
Great-West Life office. 


There's a solution to 
all your annuity problems in 
Great-West Life’s annuity 
portfolio. 


Great-West Lite 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
© OFFice wmrreec 


mea wine AMADA 
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...and a decade of new opportunities 
for Western and Southern Fieldmen 


Western and Southern Life, in the fifties, reached outstanding 
heights in service and growth. Today, at the threshold of the 

- SIXTIES, it serves its millions of policyholders from coast to 
coast, with increased dedication and purpose. Broadening of 
insurance markets, acceleration of field training programs and the 
introduction of new and better selling tools are a few of the reasons 
why Western and Southern Fieldmen can look to the SIX TIES as 
a Decade of New Opportunities. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO + A MUTUAL COMPANY -: WILLIAM C. SAFFORD, PRES. 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N.C. e St. Louis, Mo. e Houston, Texas e Los Angeles, Calif. 
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“One plan, one man, 
one monthly check to pay— 
that’s the modern Travelers way!”’ 


Through extensive national advertising, 
this symbol and slogan remind families 
and businessmen in communities big 
and small about the many advantages 
of placing all their insurance in one 
company, through one independent 
agent, and paying for it with just one 
check a month. 

There are a lot of advantages for you, 
too—as a Travelers agent. Find out by 
calling the branch office nearest you. 


Travelers representatives invite you to join them in watching the telecast of the Masters Golf Tournament 
from Augusta, Georgia, April 9, 5-6 p.m., and April 10, 4-5:30 p.m., E.S.T. These broadcasts are co- 
sponsored by The Travelers on the CBS television network. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 
HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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VIRGINIA SURETY 


COMPANY, Incorporated | 


228 SUPERIOR ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
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cultural Group. Sedgley Thorn- 
bury, vice president, will head 
the newly created post of plan- 
ning and development officé for 
the Agricultural Group. This 
new post will handle the pub- 
licity and public relations for 
the three members of the group. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1959 
ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and on Hand . oy SIT eS 
Bonds at Amortized Value 

U. S. Government . 

State 

Political Subdivisions of States 

Special Revenue & Assessment 
Common Stocks 

Public Utility 

Banks & Trust Companies 

Industrial & Miscellaneous 
Agents’ Balances (not over 90 days} 
Reinsurance due and in transit on paid losses 


Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets 32,760.08 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS $5,216,003.44 


LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Reserve for claims and Claim Expense $2,013,251.16 
Reserve for unearned premiums ; 829,672.04 
Reserve for taxes and other liabilities 132,298.68 


$1,71 1,987.50 
104,199.55 
458,912.42 


509,726.39 2,784,825.86 





$59,535.00 
27,500.00 
___ 80,280.00 


Jack H. Quaritius, previously ad- 
ministrative vice president, has 
been elected executive vice pres- 
ident of the Peninsular Life. 
Mrs. Susan Y. Skipper was 
elected assistant secretary. 


167,315.00 


449,690.12 
63,503.25 


Lee Cazort, Jr., 
has been elected 
president of 


Funds held by company under Reinsurance treaties 894,353.19 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ~$3,869,575.07 
Capital $600,000.00 


Union Life, Little 
Rock, Ark. He 
had __ previously 
been general 


Surplus 746,428.37 
Surplus to policyholders _ 1,346,428.37 
TOTAL $5,216,003.44 
Bonds carried at $601,314.22 in the above statement are deposited with various states as 
required by law 


OFFICERS 
J. E. HANKISON M 
President Sec'y and Asst. Treas. 
WM. M. BROWN 
WM. |. DILLON Sec'y and Asst. Treas 
Exec. Vice-President 


L. G. HANKISON 
Vice-President 


R. H. SANDROCK 
Vice-President 


GEO. J. LOVE 
Sec'y-Treasurer 


Specializing in the writing of Bodily Injury, Property 
Damage, Fire, Theft and Collision Coverages on 


LONG HAUL TRUCKING RISKS 


ROYAL 
HXCHANGE 
GROUP 


agent for Gover- 
ment _ Personnel 


Mutual Life. 


Harry V. Williams has been elect- 
ed vice president of Hartford 
Fire. J. Stewart Johnston 
elected vice president and sec- 
retary of Hartford Fire and the 
Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, and Robert C. 
Hannah, secretary of both com- 
panies. 


J. ANDREWS was 


D. L. MAHER 
Special Representative and 
Manager, Safety Engineering Dept. 
H. J. PETTENGILL 
Manager, Underwriting Dept 
W. EARL MELTON 
Manager, Claims Dept. 


Paul A. Jones 
has been elected 
president of the 
Farmers Fire, 


York, Pa. 








M. Wallace McCutcheon, chairman 
of National of Canada, has 
joined the Glens Falls board. 
Glens Falls is now the major 
shareholder of National of Ca- 


A.D.1720 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE - PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Associated with 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. AND ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


nada. 


John A. Moorhead, president of 
the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis, has been 
elected a director of the North- 
western National Life. 


Representatives in Principal Cities and Towns of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World. 


FIRE, MARINE, CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY | 
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J. L. S. Snead, Jr., president of 
Consolidated Freightways, has 
been elected a director of Stand- 
ard Insurance of Portland, Ore. 


Joseph H. Dav- 
enport, Jr., form- 
erly assistant to 
the president, 
has been elected 
to the newly 
created position 
of executive vice 
president for Vol- 
unteer State Life. 


Clarence H. Tookey, actuarial vice 
president and a director of Oc- 
cidental Life, has been elected a 
director of American Life of 
New York. Both companies be- 
long to the Transamerica 
Group. 


W. D. MacKinnon, vice president 
and actuary of Equitable Life 
of Iowa, and Fredrik H. C. 
Wachtmeister, grandson of the 
company’s founder, were elected 
to the board of trustees of 
Equitable. 


Arthur W. Theiss 
has been pro- 
moted to execu- 
tive vice presi- 
dent of Patriot 
Life, a subsidiary 
of C.I.T. Finan- 


cial Corporation. 


Roland A. Erickson, president of 
the Guaranty Bank & Trust 
Company, Worcester, Mass., has 
been elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the State Mutual Life 
Assurance of America. Paul J. 
Foley has been named director 
of public relations. 


Oscar Beling, manager of the 
agency systems department of 
the Royal-Globe Group, has re- 
tired. He has been with the 
Group for 48 years, and insti- 
tuted a consulting service for 
agents. 


Marshall G. Bolster, attorney, has 
been elected to the board of 
Boston Mutual Life. 


Laurence R. Wallace, executive 
vice president and general man- 
ager of Forbes and Wallace, has 
been elected a director of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life. 

Continued on page 64 
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OUR NINETIETH YEAR OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Sun Lire AssURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA, one 
of the great life insurance companies of the 
world, protects the holders of over two million 
policies and group certificates with insurance 
in force exceeding $8 billion. The Company is 
active throughout Canada, in 42 states of the 
United States and in many other countries. 


A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 


FAMILY INCOME « RETIREMENT INCOME « ENDOWMENTS 
MORTGAGE PROTECTION «¢ CHILDREN'S INSURANCE 
SECURITY FUND ENDOWMENT + FAMILY SECURITY BENEFIT 
COLLEGE POLICIES « BUSINESS INSURANCE ¢ ANNUITIES 


GROUP ACCIDENT & SICKNESS AND GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 














E. P. Higgins & Co. 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 


Bourse Building 


Consulting Actuaries 
Phila. 6, Penna. 


Accountants 





AMERICAN FIRE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
NATION-WIDE 
CLAIM 
SERVICE 


r 
© Surety BOND? ° 
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Continued from page 63 


James F. Ramey, former Insur- 
Commissioner for Ken- 
tucky and former chairman of 
the finance committee of Wash- 
ington National, died January 
25 in Florida. He was 81. 


ance 


Fred L. Jaquith has been elected 
vice president and treasurer of 
Providence Washington, Provi- 
dence, R. I. William M. Bancroft 
and Gordon H. Vandermark 
were elected vice presidents. 


D.. Os- 


formerly 


Walter 
borne, 


director of ad- 
vertising for state 
of New York, has 
been named ad- 
vertising director 
for Standard 
Security Life. 


Curt H. G. Heinfelden has been 
elected executive vice president 
of the Baltimore Life. Louis H. 
Soule has been elected vice pres- 
ident and secretary, and Edward 
W. Gosling was elected vice 
president. 

Fred Smith, vice president, has 
been appointed special assistant 
to the president, for the Pru- 
dential. He succeeds Rear Ad- 
miral Gerald A. Eubank who is 
retiring. 

Richard M. Hooker, Fred D. Wat- 
kins, Robert C. Bielaski and 
Leonard B. Bogart have been 
elected vice presidents of the 
Aetna Insurance Company. Wil- 
liam G. Bates was elected finan- 
cial vice president. 

William R. Lathrop, Jr., formerly’ 
executive vice president, has 
been named president of South- 
ern Life & Health, Birmingham, 
Ala. He succeeds J. H. McCary, 
Jr., who is retiring. 


Morgan H. Alvord, who is in 
charge of the group pension de- 
partment; Paul E. Britt, group 
sales, and James H. Torrey, se- 
curities department, have been 
elected vice presidents of Con- 
necticut General Life. 

James F. MacLean has been pro- 
moted to vice president for 
3ankers Life of Nebraska. He 
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will be in charge of the group 
department. 

Robert L. Utne, CLU, has been 
elected agency vice president of 
Western Life. Luther G. Thomp- 
son, CLU, has been appointed 
regional sales vice president. 
Loane J. Randall was elected to 
the newly created position of 
vice president-advanced under- 
writing. 

’. W. Faulkner, second vice pres- 
ident and superintendent of 
agencies, has been elected vice 
president and superintendent of 
agencies for Woodmen Accident 
and Life. 

Willoughby C. Williams, formerly 
assistant treasurer for Ameri- 
can General Life, has been pro- 
moted to treasurer. 

Robb B. Kelley, has been elected 
vice president and secretary of 
Employers Mutual Casualty and 
EMCASCO Insurance Company. 
Frederic M. DuBois and Darrell 
B. Southern have been elected 
vice presidents. They had been 
assistant vice presidents. 

Albert W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed vice president and sec- 
retary of the London Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Calvert Hall, CLU, executive di- 
rector of sales in North Caro- 
lina, has been elected field vice 
president of Franklin Life. 

E. Russell Phillips has been elect- 
ed treasurer and secretary by 
First of Georgia Fire & Casu- 
alty and First of Georgia Credit 
Life. 

Paul Jack, former assistant to the 
president of Wolverine Insur- 
ance and Federal Life and Cas- 
ualty, has been appointed vice 
president of operations for the 
two companies. 

Thomas N. Modica has been named 
vice president of the American 
Home Assurance Group. He will 
assume jurisdiction over fire in- 
surance’ underwriting 
tions. 

E. A. Ford, CLU, director of train- 
ing; Tom Ford, director of 
agencies, and E. J. W. Fennell, 
former deputy commissioner 
with the Kentucky Insurance 
Department, have been elected 
vice presidents of Kentucky 
Central Insurance Company. 


opera- 


William L. Farmer has been elect- 


ed vice president-actuary for 
Protective Life, Birmingham, 
Ala. He has been company ac- 
tuary since 1951. 

John S. Thompson, Jr., formerly 
actuary for New York Life, has 
been appointed vice president- 
insurance operations by the 
North American Company of 
Life, Accident and Health Insur- 
ance, Chicago. 


Albert J. Victor 
has been named 
vice president 
and director of 
underwriting for 
Preferred = Insur- 
ance, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Victor Hallman, III, will be- 
come director of educational 
publications for the American 
College of Life Underwriters on 
August 1. He is currently as- 
sistant professor of insurance at 
Rider College in Trenton. 

Dr. Howard C. Krogh, CPCU, CLU, 
associate professor of business 
administration, Kansas Univer- 
sity, has been appointed the 
Society of CPCU’s new director 
of research. 

Harry W. Colmery, president of 
Pioneer National Life, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of Occidental Life. 

Frank Pace, former U. S. 
tary of the army, has been elect- 
ed a director of American Fi- 
delity Life, Pensacola, Florida. 


secre- 


Mark T. McKee and Lewis Carter 
Burwell, Jr., have been elected 
directors of Reinsurance Invest- 
ment Corporation. Both are 
board members of Loyal Ameri- 
can Life, a subsidiary of Rein- 
surance Investment. 

Frederick O. Detweiler, president 
of Chance-Vought Aircraft, Inc.., 
has been elected to the board of 
Southwestern Life. 

Jesse G. Heiges, secretary and 
general counsel of Charles 
Pfizer & Company, and Glenn O. 
Head, vice president and actu- 
ary, have been elected directors 
of the United States Life. 

Daniel E. Gorton, vice president 
and operating head of the Pa- 
cific Coast department of Fidel- 
ity and Deposit, Baltimore, 
Maryland, was elected a director. 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Health Insurance Paid Up at 65 
Provides Protection for Life 


Deductibles and renewal discounts help to reduce 
premium costs on new type of hospitalization plan 


A health insurance plan giving 
lifelong coverage but paid up after 
age 65 has introduced by 
Aetna Life. aged 16 
through 59 are eligible to purchase 
the policy. Coverage begins when 
the contract is issued. It provides 
for as much as a year of hospitali- 
zation benefits for each illness or 
injury before 65 and 90 days hos- 
pitalization thereafter. Maximum 
daily benefit of $20 and surgical 
benefits of $600 remain the same 
at all ages. 

Maximum 
emergency hospital expense bene- 
fits range to $600 before 65, then 
to $300. Maternity benefits up to 
$200 and protection for dependent 
children are provided. 

Renewal premium discounts of 
15 per cent will be allowed in 1961 
and 1962 on policies in force a 
year or longer, with larger or 
smaller discounts in future years. 
A choice of deductibles may reduce 
the cost proportionately. 


been 
Persons 


miscellaneous and 


For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


Guaranteed to Age 80 

Guardian Life of America an- 
nounces a Senior 
Hospital and Surgical Expense pol- 
icy. It offers a guaranteed premium 
on a lifetime renewable basis to 
applicants aged 60 to 80. 

The insured may choose bene- 
fits ranging from $10 to $20 a day 
for hospital room and board, for 
a period of 50 days in any 12 
consecutive months. During each 


non-cancellable 


April 1960 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 68 and 71 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


hospital stay, ten times the daily 
allowance is available for addi- 
tional hospital expenditures. Hos- 
pital confinement less than 30 days 
apart is treated as one stay. 

range from 
$150 to $300, depending upon plan 


Surgical benefits 
selected. There is an additional al- 
lowance for anesthesia. A $50 de- 
ductible applies for each hospital 
stay and surgical operation. How- 
ever, when surgery is performed 
within 30 days of the beginning or 
end of a hospital stay for the same 
condition, only one deductible ap- 
plies. 


For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


Six-Month Fire Policies 


National Mutual of the Celina 
Group, is now writing all fire poli- 
cies on a six-month basis with re- 
newals prepared and sent from the 
home office. Fire rates are deviated 
from those of the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau. Premium for a six-month 
policy is one-half the annual 
charge. 

The company’s Homeowners con- 
tracts are also written only for six- 
month periods. Previously the com- 
pany used a six-month payment 
plan for Homeowners written for 


annual or longer periods. Rate on 
the Homeowners also deviates. 


For Further Information Circle 240 on Card 


Cash Value Health Plan 


Southwestern Life has entered 
the individual health field with a 
disability income plan offering cash 
surrender values after two years. 
Premiums are paid on a level rate. 

After two full years, the in- 
sured is entitled to the cash value 
of the policy should he surrender 
it before age 65. If he fails to meet 
his premium payments, the cash 
value will continue protection un- 
der the extended insurance clause. 
The policy gives income protection 
during disability up to age 65. 


For Further Information Circle 241 on Card 


New Cancer Policy 

Girardian Insurance offers a 
“C-5000” Cancer policy. Maximum 
benefit is $5000 for each person en- 
rolled. Issued to both individuals 
and families, the C-5000 covers 
eligible people up to age 80 and 
does not reduce benefits at senior 
age. 


For Further Information Circle 242 on Card 


Letter Explains MM Limits 


In connection with its Major 
Medical policy, Beneficial Standard 
has devised a special letter explain- 
ing the surgical schedule of the 
contract, which is based on the 
Relative Value Scale approved by 

Continued on page 66 
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Continued from page 65 


the California Medical Association. 

The letter advises the policy- 
owner to spend “wisely and prud- 
ently” his $7,500 major medical 
benefits on each sickness or acci- 
dent. A candid discussion of fees 
is recommended before the insured 
person undertakes treatment. Let- 
ter was sent out early in 1960 to 
all present policyholders and will be 


be sent to each purchaser of a 
major medical contract through 
Beneficial Standard or an affiliated 
company. 


For Further Information Circle 243 on Card 


Protection to 65 


Midland Mutual Life offers an 
accident and sickness policy pro- 
viding lifetime accident benefits 
and full sickness benefits to age 65. 
The disability income plan is non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able. Optional benefits include a 





MULTIPLE 





REINSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


LINE 


Executive Office 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-5532 


Southern and Facultative Department: 


1401 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 9, Georgia 
Telephone TRinity 5-8969 


REINSURANCE 








hospital-nurse rider which pays an 
additional benefit up to six months 
while the insured is under the care 
of a registered nurse. 


For Further Information Circle 244 on Card 


Extended Health Payments 

Extended Hospital Expense is a 
new policy offered by Connecticut 
General Life. Plan can be pur- 
chased up to age 60 and cannot be 
terminated solely because of age or 
changes in physical or mental con- 
dition. 

Benefits include $20 a day for 
hospital room and board, $400 for 
surgical fees, and $300 for doctors’ 
calls in the hospital. Immediate 
family members are covered, with 
automatic protection on children 
eight days after birth. 

The policy does not fix a lump- 
sum maternity benefit, but pays 
regular benefits. 


For Further Information Circle 245 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 

ANKA UNDERWRITERS AGENCY 
announces the first complete cover- 
age by a domestic insurer for re- 
jection of imported meat. U. S. 
Customs or Health Service may re- 
ject imported meats for a variety 
of reasons. Such losses, together 
with Ocean Perils, can now be pro- 
tected under the Anka coverage. 

BANKERS LIFE of NEBRASKA has 
raised to 4 per cent the discount on 
prepaid premiums. 

BERKSHIRE LIFE is now discount- 
ing advance premium payments at 
4 per cent. 

CENTENNIAL INSURANCE is now 
writing “association or franchise” 
and ordinary group accident and 
health insurance. 

COLONIAL LIFE of AMERICA has 
increased its non-medical limits on 
the purchase of new ordinary life 
up to age 40. 

EASTERN LIFE of New York has 
raised to 4 per cent the discount 
on premiums paid in advance. 

EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA has 
eliminated fixed maximum 
limits. Previously maximum was 
$400,000. Under the new plan, the 
limit for any life will be based on 
underwriting considerations. 

FEDERAL LIFE of CHICAGO has 
added a guaranteed renewable for 
life amendment to its Preferred 
Hospital policy. 


issue 
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GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has an- 
nounced that the 10 per cent divi- 
dend in effect in 1959 at the end 
of the fourth policy year on its 
Business and Professional Men’s 
Income Protector policy will be ex- 
tended to the fifth policy year in 
1960. 

GREAT AMERICAN offers a 10 per 
cent reduction in premium for body 
injury, property damage, and phys- 
ical damage coverages on compact 
cars. Reduction applies to its select 
driver plan written in the Ameri- 
can National Fire. Filing has been 
made and approved in Connecticut, 
with approval pending in other 
states. 

LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE has 
changed its Family Protection 
rider from limited pay to continu- 
ous payment. Previous limit on the 
maximum amount of the rider in 
relation to the basic policy is be- 
ing removed. 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA has broad- 
ened benefits to give full coverage 
for insured and dependents travel- 
ing outside the United States and 
Canada. 

NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT has 
increased from $350 to $500 the 
Waiver, income and endowment 
limit on disability income. Also the 
company will accept cases involv- 
ing not over $750 monthly income 
in all companies. Previously this 
limit was $500. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE is now issuing a Guaranteed 
Purchase Option for buying addi- 
tional insurance in the future. 

POSTAL LIFE OF NEW YorRK has 
raised to 4 per cent the discount on 
premiums paid in advance. 

REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE has in- 
creased to $30,000 its non-medical 
limits on persons up to 35 years of 
age. Company has also raised the 
limit on its future insurability op- 
tion from $10,000 to $15,000 at 
specified intervals. 

STATE FARM announces rate re- 
ductions for California policyhold- 
ers through pyramided discounts, 
lower rates, and a new driver clas- 
sification plan. 

ZURICH-AMERICAN has announced 
lower rates on its Meritmatic auto 
insurance. Plan was introduced in 
Michigan in 1958 and now is of- 
fered in 20 states. This new Mich- 
igan rate is a further reduction. @ 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE GROUP 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE | MULTIPLE LINE 
THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE co. } NATIONWIDE 
GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. | FAST SERVICE 


EXECUTIVE & REGIONAL OFFICES 
111 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38 @ 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 
BRANCH OFFICES 
CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
Service Offices and General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT 
A PARTY .. 
...1T'S A WAY OF LIFE! 


ALL AMERICAN LIFE & 
CASUALTY COMPANY believes... 


fi 7), “This producer should be AWARDED a greater 
percentage of commissions for LARGER productions.” 


Why not investigate NOW one of the most talked about 
companies in America and learn the startling facts about 
Democracy in action—through the outstanding contracts 
and policies of All American Life & Casualty Company. 


** Building for Billions"’ WRITE: 
Mr. E. E. Ballard, President 
All American Life & Casualty Co. 
All American Bidg., 505 Park Place 
Park Ridge, Illinois. 


ALL. AMERICAN 


Bc@sy Pk sane CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


General Offices: ALL Al BUILDING, PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 
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Simplified Bank Loans 
ProvidePremiumFinancing 


Agent writes book describing system and forms 
used to achieve successful premium payments 


“Agency-Bank Premium Financ- 
ing Simplified” is a book written 
by an insurance agent, telling how 
to finance premiums with bank 
credit. The plan, which the author 
calls a Monitor Insurance System, 
enables an agent to consolidate his 
individual premium notes into a 
single item. The system consists 
of two divisions. One is a formula 
which combines all information on 
the loan with the total accounting 
picture once a month. The other 
is a system for quick internal con- 
trols. 

The writer is William H. Pugh 
of William H. Pugh & Company, 
an agency in Albuquerque, N. M. 
He points out that most company 
finance plans are usually not flexi- 
ble enough to meet the needs of all 
policyholders. By operating with a 
single bank loan, the agent pledges 
all his notes in one transaction and 
uses the same day of the month on 
his premium finance agreement and 
note forms. 

Forms used include a cash re- 
ceipts journal, customer’s ledger 
card, and receipt. By assembling 
these forms on a posting board, one 
writing goes on all three. The 
Monitor System also uses a special 
reminder envelope which contains 
18 key questions to keep the agent 
abreast of the insured’s needs. 
Book sells for $5. 


For Further Information Circle 84 on Card 
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Office Planner 

The new Techniplanner Kit by 
Globe-Wernicke Company helps 
you to plan an office in advance in 
three dimensions. The kit contains 


plastic scale models of a prepared 
floor and walls, snap-together par- 
titions, and furniture pieces. With 
it you can set up walls, subdivide 
room areas, and fill in each section 
with the functional furniture 
needed. 


For Further Information Circle 85 on Card 


Facts on Heart Trouble 

North American Reassurance 
offers a booklet on “Insurability 
in Cardiovascular Disease.” The 
author is Harry E. Ungerleider, 
M.D., consulting medical director 
for the company. Dr. Ungerleider 
is also associate editor of “Geri- 
and a member of the Na- 
tional Heart Bulletin’s advisory 
editorial board. He has written 
sections on roentgenology of the 
heart in several text books and has 


’ 


atrics,’ 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 69 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely tells 
the supplier that you want, without obligation, more 
information about his product or publication. 


written heart 
diseases for scientific journals in 
the U. S. and Canada. 

The booklet 
types of heart disease and gives 
some indication of the effect of 
each from an underwriting stand- 
point. The booklet is offered free 
to companies concerned with re- 


many articles on 


classifies several 


insurance problems. 


For Further Information Circle 86 on Card 


Booklet Gives Diet Tips 

A handbook for dieters is of- 
fered by Metropolitan Life. Titled 
“How to Control Your Weight,” 
the booklet gives the calories con- 
tained in the foods and 
suggests some sample diets for 
people trying to lose weight. It 
also lists the new _ desirable 
weights table compiled as a re- 
sult of studies by the Society of 


usual 


Actuaries. 

Accompanying the booklet is a 
little billfold size folder’ that 
warns of additions to the diet 
which can throw caloric intake out 
of balance. The booklet and folder 
are available free. 


For Further Information Circle 87 on Card 


Insurance Scholarships 
The S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education provides 
grants for additional education to 
prospective teachers of insurance 
Continued on page 72 
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Executives Bookshelf 


History of Multiple Lines Pioneer 


Commemorating its 75th anniversary, Standard Accident 
Insurance of Detroit has published a company history, 
called “The Best Policy” and written by George W. Stark. 
In describing the growth of the Standard, Stark goes into 
detail on the development of Detroit before the advent of 
the automobile completely changed the face of that bustling 
community. 

The book gives a more detailed picture of company 
experience during the depression than does the usual com- 
memorative history. It also supplies a few interesting side- 
lights on selling multiple lines which Standard initiated 
in 1943. Many of the first fire underwriters were recruited 
from the ranks of casualty inspectors for the Standard, 
and occasionally the differences in terms resulted in some 
unconscious humor in the early inspection reports. One 
such paper is cited, which asked for the type of floor 
construction on a fire risk. “Carpeted” reported the ob- 
servant inspector. 

“The Best Policy” was published by Powers & Com- 
pany. 251 pages. 


For Further Information Circle 273 on Card 


Insurance Who's Who 


“Who’s Who in Insurance,” 1960 edition, has been pub- 
lished by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany. Data includes home and office addresses, positions 
held, clubs and associations, educational background, birth- 
place, and birth date for executives listed. A new section 
called “Who’s Who in Retirement” has been added. 800 
pages. $7.50. 


For Further Information Circle 274 on Card 


Guide to Effective Communication 


“Do They Understand You?” is directed to people in 
management, but will help anyone who wants to talk and 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


listen more effectively. The book contains examples of good 
and bad communicating from interviews in industry. Self- 
analysis question sheets and selected bibliographies are 
included in this practical self-help book. 

The author, Wesley Wiksell, is a professor of speech at 
Louisiana State University. He is president for 1960 of 
the National Society for the Study of Communication. 
Published by Macmillan Company. 200 pages. $4.95. 


For Further Information Circle 275 on Card 


Legal Side of the Atom 


“Atoms and the Law” is a 1500-page report that sum- 
marizes a nine-year study of legal concepts as affected by 
the use of atoms in industry. The author states, for in- 


: stance, that present theories of proof if applied in atomic 
: cases would yield results “remarkably close to those ob- 
tained in a lottery.” 


Radiation injuries often are not noticed at the time they 
occur. Their actual extent may take years to determine. 
Accordingly, the book recommends setting up “contingent 
injury funds”; legislation clarifying the liabilities in vari- 
ous types of atomic work; and revision of workmen’s 
compensation to cover atomic cases. This last would in- 
clude some means of apportioning costs where more than 
one employer is involved. 

Authors are Dean E. Blythe Stason, Professor Samuel 
D. Estep, and Professor William J. Peirce of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Book may be purchased from Michi- 
gan Legal Publications. $15. 


For Further Information Circle 276 on Card 
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Using Insurance in Business 


"William J. Casey in “How to Use Life Insurance in 
Business” describes his “sell-an-idea’” technique. The 
method shows how to handle key man plans, pension, profit- 
sharing, and thrift plans, and how to fund executive pay 
contracts. Detailed steps for the presentation and the 
close help to achieve more signed contracts. Publisher is 
Institute for Business Planning. $12.50. 
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PARKER-HANNIFIN 


keeps produ 
costs down- 


Growing to meet the challenge of an ever- 
increasing demand for fluid power by the 
missile and electronic industries, the 
Parker-Hannifin Corporation, manufac- 
turer of fluid systems, must maintain unin- 
terrupted production in the interest of 


national defense. 


Their Cleveland headquarters-plant is 
guarded by a combination of ADT Central 
Station Sprinkler Supervisory and Water- 
flow Alarm Service, and Watchman’s Re- 
porting Service. This entire protection 
system is under constant electrical super- 
vision by the ADT Central Station and is 


Controlled Companies of 


ain ae Me 
on up- 


WITH AD i AUTOMATIC PROTECTION 





The ADT System installed in our 
main plant has not only im- 
proved our protection but has 
made it possible for us to rear- 
range our patrols, with a conse- 


quent saving of $13,200 per year. 


e C. o ngineer \ 








maintained by ADT protection specialists. 


More than 67 thousand ADT subscribers 
from coast to coast recognize the truth of 
Mr. Hartley’s statement. ADT protects bil- 
lions in property values — commercial, in- 
stitutional and industrial, from the smallest 


store to vast, sprawling plants. 


ADT can help you, 00... 


Call the ADT office listed in your phone 
book, or write Department 948 at our 
Executive Office for a descriptive booklet 


of all ADT Services. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 


Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 


9-284 
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Continued from page 68 


Applicants must be 
qualified college or university 
graduates. The Foundation is ad- 
ministered at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Special consideration is given to 
persons who presently teach in a 
college or university, and who 
wish to qualify for collegiate in- 
surance teaching. The Founda- 
tion will furnish on request a 
pamphlet describing the program. 
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Road Atlas as Sales Aid 


The Rand McNally Road Atlas, 
imprinted with your company 
name, can be used as a premium, 
a sales builder, and as a new way 
to reach prospects. Completely 
new maps in full color cover all 


subjects. 


states, the provinces of Canada 
and Mexico. Turnpikes and toll- 
ways are shown in ribbons of spe- 
cial color. The Atlas can be used 
as a guide to vacation areas, as a 
reliable business tool, and in many 
other daily activities. 
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Machine Applies Labels 

A machine that applies ad- 
dressed labels to lightweight 
printed pieces at speeds up to 16,- 
000 pieces per hour is announced 
by Cheshire, Inc. The Cheshire 
Model E applies all types of 
pre-addressed labels, such as con- 
tinuous pack form, roll strip, fac- 
simile printed, and cut or indi- 
vidual labels. 

The labeling device can be op- 
erated by regular office personnel. 
Printed pieces are fed from an ad- 
justable vacuum hopper, feeding 
from the bottam so additional 
pieces may be added without stop- 
ping. Reloading labels and re- 





Small, Solid-State Computer 


An electronic computer sharply reduced in cost 
has been announced by Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company. The Monrobot XI is described 
as capable of unattended operation when data 
is fed in by punched tape or cards, rejecting 
improper data as soon as it is entered. 


As a result of simplified logical circuits, the 
computer requires less space than an office desk 
and weighs only 300 pounds. It is fully transis- 
torized and operates from any AC wall outlet, 
using half as much power as an ordinary electric 
toaster. It requires no air conditioning. 

Additional units can be added to the computer 


in any combination. 


Three independent input 


devices and three independent output devices 
operate simultaneously. 
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plenishing glue supply can also be 
done without stopping the ma- 
chine. A _ photo-electrically con- 
trolled throw-out prevents lost 
labels. 
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Rubber Stamps Stack Neatly 


The StamPak rubber stamp sys- 
tem saves time and space with 
self-inking stamps that fit into 
each other in a neat stack when 
not in use. Each stamp is labelled 
and always right side up. 


A unit can hold as many as 
eight different stamps. Standard 
titles are available in 60 commonly 
used one-line stamps, and you can 
order special copy stamps at no 
extra charge. Device is sold by the 
StamPak Sales Company. 
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Chart Shows New Postal Rates 


Rate conversion chart with new 
Fourth Class postal rates, effective 
February 1, 1960, is offered free 
by Detecto Scales, Inc. 

It is a breakdown by weight and 
zone of destination, and contains 
present effective 
rates. 


rates and new 
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Desk Model Groover 
The Needle/Sort groover made 
by the Beekley Corporation 
notches up to 75 marginally 
punched cards or checks at a time. 
The groover has a locating and 
chip ejection pin that precedes the 
blade, assuring perfectly aligned 
cleanly cut notches and positive 
chip disposal. A separate spindle 
alignment plate is not needed. 
Continued on page 74 
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The revolution in dictation 


t 


starts with Stenorette 
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Now-an electronic eraser under your thumb 


Full microphone control on this Stenorette makes your dictation faster, error-free! 


End costly, time-consuming dictation! 


Just one button on your Stenorette 
microphone lets you dictate, backspace, 
review. And, if you say it wrong, erase as 
you say it again right! No embarrassing 
mistakes. No frantic fingering. 

Magnetic tape does it. Stenorette 
fully transistorized for instant operation 
is the only machine to use clear, easily- 
corrected, re-usable tape properly. Your 
dictation is error-free—the easiest, fastest 
you’ve ever known. 

Your secretary transcribes faster too. 
Because she doesn’t have to pre-listen for 
errors, she types it right the first time. 


Automatic Voice Control gives her uniform 
playback at all times. No wonder she’s 
happy to say goodbye to outdated discs, 
cylinders and belts! 


No other machine compares in cost, 
quality or features. Just imagine w hat your 
company can save with Stenorette tape 
alone! And a Stenorette system—coordi- 
nated for dictating and transcribing with 
desk-models in your office, portables in the 
field—costs about half that of othersystems. 


Ask for a revealing 15-minute demon- 
stration in your own Office . . . to learn all 
the amazing facts about the revolution in 
dictation that starts with a Stenorette. 


bel’ Stenorette’ 


—more DeJur- Grundig Stenorettes are sold in the United States than al! other magnetic dictating machines combined. 


April 1960 


pS 


“NS 
Stenorette* SW 


COMPANION 


Fully transistorized, 
portable, powered by 
lifelong rechargeable 


battery. 45 min. reel 
Compatible with desk- 
model Stenorette 
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DeJUR-AMSCO Corporation, Business Equipment Div. 
Northern Bivd. at 45th St., Long Island City 1, N.Y 


Send booklet describing the revolution in dictation 


Have your representative call for a demonstration 
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Continued from page 72 


Platen is hardened steel and 
permanent. 

Designed for desk-top use, the 
Needle/Sort groover measures 814 
x 614 in., weighs 14 lb., and has a 
non-skid base. 
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Booklet on Photocopier 

A new 16-page booklet, describ- 
ing Apeco photocopy equipment, 
has been published by American 
Photocopy Equipment Company. 
The full-color booklet, titled “The 
All-Purpose Copymaker,” explains 
to potential users the time and 
cost savings derived from photo- 
copy use by small and large com- 
panies alike. 

Each model in the ‘“Auto-Stat” 


insurance | 
rokers 





line of photocopiers is described 
in detail, along with the type of 
office it was designed to serve. 
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Portable Water Pump 

American LaFrance offers a new 
Model DC volume-pressure water 
pump. Weighing 130 lb., the pump 
can be carried by two men. A 
foam nozzle or pick-up tube may 
be attached. 

The portable pump can also be 
used as an auxiliary pump for 
flooded cellars. It also can op- 
erate outdoors alone for field and 
forest fires. The machine is rated 
up to 250 GPM at 15 PSI, and is 
powered by a 9 h.p. Briggs & 
Stratton 4-cycle engine. 
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Criterion Office Chairs 
Modern lines and sturdy con- 
struction are features of the new 








More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 


FIRE * WINDSTORM 
HAIL * AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY * BONDS 
MAR ARE ON e's 2 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


- A.E.STRUDWICK Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 


W. H. KERN J. A. BIRKLAND 


Criterion line of steel office chairs 
made by Harter Corporation. 
Swept-back cantilever arms elim- 
inate forward supports. Tension 
in the swivel chair is controlled 
by a ball-handled bar that is easy 
to reach. Nylon bearings at each 
end of the torsion bar require no 
lubrication. 

For Further Information Circle 7 on Card 
A. E. STRUDWICK 
R. F. O’CONNOR J. L. KING M. D. MELBOSTAD 

810 Baker Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


Shield For Telephone 


A new type of acoustical tele- 
phone booth features rugged steel 
clad construction. Made by In- 
dustrial Acoustics Company, the 
“Noise Shield” booth accommo- 
dates any type of phone and af- 
fords privacy of conversation. Two 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
J. C. KUNCHES H. A. GOETZ 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


THE SPECTATOR 





models are available, a wall at- ing automatic writing, all or any machines made by ten diiferent 
tached booth and a standing floor part of what is typed can be cap- manufacturers, is available free 
model. Units were designed for tured in tape for other uses. For from Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
installation in factories, public instance, the inside name and ad- facturing Company. 
buildings, hospitals, terminals, dress can be selected to write Designed to aid the prospective 
and other noisy locations. envelopes automatically and ac- purchaser copying equipment, the 
For Further Information Circle 8 on Card curately. comparator contains information 
‘ on machine and paper costs, types 
of copying processes, number of 
+s s : copies possible per minute, number 
Covers Protect Policies Compares 10 Copying Machines i piacere ak as well as de- 
The Chicago Desk Pad Company A convenient slide rule compara- tails on nine other categories. 
announces a new holder for insur- __ tor, listing details on office copying Sew Pains Oitaamattin: Coie taaadtae 
ance policies. Called “Poly-Zip” 
holders, the covers are made of 
strong transparent polyethylene 
plastic and feature a_ patented Youll enjoy “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY,” Sundays, CBS-11 
closure. It seals shut when pres- 
sed together by the fingers and 
opens easily when a finger is in- 
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serted at the top of the closure. 

When closed, the covers are air- iw P es 

tight and weatherproof. Overall ' rh Palsing? 

sizes range between 5 x 7 in. and é ; ° 

Ger «18 te. ~~ your mcome 
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IS easy 


Flexible, Automatic Typing 
The Flexowriter President, made 
by Friden, Inc., combines the dis- 
tinctive appearance of proportion- Se iis 
ally spaced type with the speed with this helpful booklet. 
and savings of automatic writing. 


“Your Corporate Associate Can Be Your Downfall,” is the title 
of an interesting and informative booklet that is designed espe- 
cially to help you sell more Business Insurance. Your clients will 
find it an exceptionally clear and well written picture story 
One typing of a letter punches a 
coded paper tape and a visible 
copy of the writing. Mistakes can 
be deleted since typing is accom- 
plished through simple code cor- sales. For your free copy of this helpful sales aid from Prudential’s 


emphasizing the need for insuring corporate associates. Many 
brokers have already found “Your Corporate Associate Can Be 


Your Downfall” valuable in boosting their Business Insurance 


rection. The tape can then be used Brokerage Service, send the coupon below. 
to produce automatically as many 
error-free copies as needed at 100 HE PRUDENTIAL 
words per minute. 
When the tape is’ punched, 
codes can be included to stop the 
Flexowriter during automatic typ- TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE, THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1,N.J. 





ing for manual insertion of per- lease send me a free would like more information 
: ee Your Corporate about Prudential’s Brokerage 

sonal and other variable informa- ow Copers ate ©. wexerege 

3 sea . te Can Be Your Services and how they can help 

tion. Or such information can be - me lnerease seis 

supplied automatically by the use 

of an auxiliary tape reader. Dur- 


April 1960 














Tailored Program 


for 


2 Outboard 
Boating 
Insurance 


For the past two years, agents have found Acco's EXCLUSIVE 
classification and rating plan for outboard motors, boats, boat 
trailers and appurtenant equipment to be one of the most intelligent 
and effective programs to be found anywhere in the insurance 
market. 


Our 1960 rates represent changes which are virtually all toward the 
liberal side. Even the minimum premium has been changed to avoid 
the complication of a separate minimum for trailers. This is an ex- 
tremely useful program for the agent who is interested in develop- 
ing the better class of outboard boating insurance risks. If you'd like 
to have a copy of the 1960 outboard rate chart, a request on the 
coupon will bring it to you promptly. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


61 Branch ‘and Service Offices Coast to Coast 
HOME OFFICE — READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
SINCE 1902 


American Casualty Company, Reading, Pa. 
Please send a copy of your 1960 Outboard Rate Chart. 


Name ——— 





Address — 
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Casualty Results 


Continued from page 35 


taxation to American business, 
property owners and the institu- 
tion of insurance can be appreci- 
ated by a look at these 10 years. 
Federal taxes incurred alone were 
$523,775,493, or $62,926,337 more 
than the underwriting profits of 
the 100 leading stock companies. 


Casualty Decade Tables 
on Pages 77 and 78 


Net earnings from investments 
in the decade totaled $1,292,012,- 
709, and with other income of 
$187,350,811, gave a total gain 
from underwriting and invest- 
ments of $1,940,211,848. While this 
amount was large enough to pay 
the Federal taxes and dividends to 
stockholders in 10 years of $790,- 
872,061, it was necessary to de- 
crease special reserves in the sum 
of $1,218,197,648 to permit an in- 
crease in net surplus to policyhold- 
ers of $1,843,761,929. In other 
words, actually only $62,556,429 a 
year was available from \under- 
writing and investment eatnings 
to strengthen policyholders! sur- 
plus funds in an economy whieh 
was seeking annually added pgotee- 
tion for expanding human and 
property values in homes and int 
dustry. ts | 

In considering the table, it: is ; 
disturbing to note that 47 of the 
100 companies ended the decade 
with an underwriting loss. There 
were four companies that showed 
a net loss from underwriting and 
investment. Ninety-three of the 
100 companies found it necessary 
to decrease special reserves in or- 
der to add support to their policy- 
holders’ surplus funds. 

Practically all of these large 
companies are the prime support 
of the American Agency System. 
Should a few years of recession oc- 
cur with investment losses on gilt- 
edged securities such as those held 
by the casualty companies, there 
would indeed be problems devel- 
oped for property owners and in- 
dustry which would make millions 
understand the worth to them of a 
local agent. @—T. J. V. Cullen. 
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THE SPECTATOR 





Mixed Results Listed for 380 Fire and Casualty Companies in 1959 


THE SPECTATOR’s Early Returns Table for this here: For complete financial results of 1959, consult 
issue lists many small and medium as well as some THE SPECTATOR’s 1960 “Fire Index” (now available) 
large fire and casualty companies. Special forms are and THE SPECTATOR’S 1960 “Handy hart” for casualty 
sent from THE SPECTATOR’s office to collect this data, companies (available later this month). 
and most of the figures returned in time are shown Table continued on page 


Allegheny Mut. & Cas. Co. Pa 


Alliance Mut. & Cas 

Allied Amer Mut. Fire Mass 
Allied Compensation ins. Calif 
Allied Mut. Cas. lowa 
Allstate Ins. , Skokie 


Amco Ins lowa 
American Agricultural Mut 
American Cas. of Reading, Ps. 
American Colomal ins. Ark 
American Farmers Mut. & Cas 


American Fellowstup Mut. Mict 
American & Forengn ins. W. 
American Guaranty ins. N 
Amencan Indemmty Texas 
Amencan ins J 


American Mt tt 
American Mut. Fire S. Ca 
American Mut. Liability Ma 
American Mut. Reinsurance 
American F ynolders Mass 


American Premuer Ins. Minn 
American Steamship Owners Mut 
Minn 
n ins. of Providence 
Mina. 


Liability ins. Mass 
Atlantic Mut. Fire ins. Ga 
1s. Mion 
Windstorm ins. 
Automobile Ciud Ins. Oh 


Automobile ins. Calif 
Automobile Mt. ins, R 


t. Liability 
vers Mut. Cas 
ployers Mut, Fire ins 


Employers Reimsurance 


Equity Mut. Ins 

Estate Ins. Co. 

Excelsior Ins N.Y 

Fa Mut. Liab. Ins, America 
Farm Bureau Mut. | Ark 





























April 1960 





Mixed Results for Fire and Casualty in 1959 (continued from page 


$ 4,724.03 

4,080,129 

ins., Kansas 0,847 5 1 190 6) 

Bureau Mut. tns., Mo 3.160 33.79 gyn 174 
Bureau Mut. Ins. NH 5 ? 


Farmers A 
Farmers Co-operative Fir 
Farmers Fire ins 
Farmers Merchants Ins 
Farmers Mut. Aut 


Farmers Mut. Fire Ass 
Farmers Mutual Ha 
Farmers Mut 

Farmers’ Mut 
Farmers’ Mutua 
































THE SPECTATOR 





Mixed Results for Fire and Casualty in 1959 (continued from page 82) 


Table continued on page 84 


Maryville Mu 
Members ins 
Mercer Mat. ins 


Warm Mut. ins. &ss0c 


ge 
ttawattamie Mt 


isk A ytemod 





























April 1960 








areas On $ 29 $ $ 1,554,910 
i ie 3,472,841 
¢ Mutual Fire 13 3 626,908 573,958 
e Insurance 3 § 1 ? 73,315 
ea 1006 035 3 303,618 

13632, 716 3 769,250 
a9 05?» 1 836,514 
2,572,171 ? 1,999,672 
40,163,246 $ 3 41,970,675 
30,373,129 


34,936,542 
138,206,398 


6.355 


6.599.876 


2,241,779 
1918 510 
: 241,970 
ake River Mut. Fire 7 680 975 

48 787 


n Falls Mut, ins 


theast Title & 


ther Mutua’ 
South State ins. Ce 


thwest Underw 


1,819,091 
4,783,728 
1'270 166 
1,545,673 
830.356 


1,110,247 
504,178 
175,039 
90,619 
196.54) 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 
nsurance people. If you are interested in a position offered or in 
a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
etterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 
that item 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
sompanies may submit items although no more than three items can 
be used in any one issue from one company or agency. Individuals 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines, 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
r wr words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 
A s letters to Executives Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


without 
surance 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an in 
ompany or an individual. In most cases, The Spectator will check 
on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 
tery [ rinted here 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
F-2—Ins. 


B-3—AGH Claims 


we 


Megr., 


Education Supv. 
for aggre ve 


ng franchised | 


A- \- Training Program a 
ns. sis. knowledge 

od writing talent 

ba vr eae needed 


' 
ude age 


B-7—Life Tax Supv., 


and proced 


jiary in reply 


E- 35— Multiple Line Accountant, B-33— ron Supervising Under- 
) Midwest As writer, 


k 


E- 56 —Cleiee Attorney, 


Kr wiedge 


B-44—Fire - Marine Agency 


men’s coms 
additior 


H- ie tone! Marine Underwrit- 





E-81—Group Field Supv., 


| D-17—Life-Sls. 


Promotion 


| P-67—Casualty Excess Lines Un- 
t | derwriter—$5 00 Midv 


P- ae AGH Special not, 


aster 
Mir 


rat é 


P-83—Bond Mgr., 


April 1960 


| H-51—Mult. 





EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 
Adv. Megr., 


b 


Line 


H- npgerhin Prod. Mar 


ege gr £ 


H-69—Claims Supv., 


> gla 


K-53—Mult. Line Underwriter, 


+ 


K-67—Life Gen. Agent, 


g¢ 


K-70—Life Branch Brokerage Mar., 


E-70—Credit Ins. Mar., 


B-31—Life Underwriter, 


AA 


| B-39—Group-Ordinary Field Supv., 
Dir., | thirtis ege grad. Eight yr 


cation 


i 


B-18—Life Agency Depart. 


A-14—Sales Megr., CPCU — 


A-4—Mult. Line Fieldman 


C-10—Training Director 


D-14—A H-Life Cims. Supv. 


H-63—Life/AGH Agency Dir. — 


rod recrijiting 
E . 





E- Pere Life Sales Pro. 





Supv.., 


| B-45—Bond 


metro. agency. Loc 

Salary range $12,000 

K- 16—Growp Underwriter — 30's, 
12 yrs. exp. with 

round of home 

life and AGH 


ensive contact with 


two os backg 
‘ffice ext group 
includes ext 

field personne Location 
Making $12.000 
K-20—Life Legal 
law degree. We | 
: AGH polic 


Counsel—30)’ 
versed mn 
orms, claims 
and underwrit- 
cation open. Making 


K-35—Life Agency Secretary — 
2) ge degree. More thar 


n home offic nr, 


= | 
methods ‘Avail 


thorougt 


relat 


Officer—4 
jual producer 


megr., agency 


Supr.—college 


ervisory ex{[ 
1 home office 


AA : 
3k 


Dir. 


naiism 


$7,500 
E-74—Life Agency Dir. 


al arv area $8000 


- 1—Casualty Branch Mgr.— ar 


YY 


B-22—Legal Counsel—>( 


B-15—Casualty Claims Mgr. — 


ad ister mer 


Examiner 
pen Making $28 500 
Mgr. — early 

of countr 


na r writing 


Making $8500. 


| ~B- 51—Casualty ee Ue- 


derwriter—: 


$6 500 








A 

Aetna Life Affiliated 
Wm. B. Remington 

All American ; 67 
Ladd, Southword & Bentiey 

Americe Fore 
Prince & Co 

American Approisal 10 
Buchen Co 

American Casualty 76 
Richerd A. Foley 

A. DT 71 
Richard LaFond 

American Fire & Casualty 63 

American Insurance aS 43 
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Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 


the advertising contract. 


Every care will be taken to index correctly. 


No 


allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


American Reinsurance 24 
Metropolitan Adv. 

Atlantic Mutual 55 
Doremus & Co. 


B 
Bankers National Life 
John H. Dalzeli 
Bituminous Casualty 
Sperry-Boom 
Brown & Richardson 
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Central Standard 
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What's New With Us? 

Notice anything different? 

THE SPECTATOR’S printer de- 
cided to experiment with this 
April issue of your favorite in- 
surance magazine, 

He’s made two or three major 
changes — improvements, we 


hope. Can you spot them? 


Are 


they improvements? 
Our address is still Chestnut 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


—the editors 
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FLEXIBLE INCOME 
FOR LIFE CONTRACTS 


Optional deferred maturity provision, offers .. . 


* at original maturity date, policyowner can 
defer settlement for up to five years and leave 
proceeds with the Company to accumulate 
at guaranteed interest. 


* at any time within this five year period he can: 
Draw out cash value plus interest. 


Start receiving monthly retire- 
ment checks under any of six 
optional modes of settlement. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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"We san't find him, chief. 
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New England Mutual : 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
New York Life . 
Compton Adv 
North American Co. “ 
Vaughan, Thain & Spencer 
North American Reinsurance 12 
Abrams & Bogue 
Northwestern Mutual Insurance 28 
Miller, Mackay, Heck & Hartung 
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Old Equity 29 
John Florey Ady 
i 
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Pearl Insurance 
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Security-Connecticut 
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Spencer, Chas. D. 
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Sun Life Assurance 
Sun Insurance Office 
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Union Labor 
U.S. F.&G 

Van Sant, Dugdale & Co 
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Western & Southern 
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| sug- 


gest we put an insurance man on 


his trail." 


THE SPECTATOR 

















HOW 


can an Agent 
make life insurance ownership 
a status symbol? 


Life insurance is popular. Witness the number of people who own it. But it’s 
rarely the life of the party. Let a man get into conversation, and the talk concerns 
what “my broker says about the market” or “how many shares I have after the 
stock-split”. Let a man buy a new car and he’s off to demonstrate its horsepower. 
Or enter his new house, and he’s quick to show off its modern conveniences. 


People strive for “status symbols’. 


Never much talk ...never much show... about the establishment of a fine life 
insurance program. Strange, because when a man dies, the talk is all about how 


much life insurance he left his family. 


How...during his own lifetime...can a man be recognized for adequately 


protecting his family through life insurance? Is there not satisfaction and pride 


to be shared beyond one’s immediate family? Can life insurance purchases be 


related to “status symbols’? 


General American Life has provided one interesting answer with its “Certificate 


of Commendation”, believed to be the first policvholder award of its kind. It is 





a personalized framed certificate testifying to the policyholder’s effective use of 
life insurance values in his financial security program. This symbol of a man’s 
economic stability won’t rev up like a powerful sports car, but it quietly “states 


its case” when hung in a man’s home or office. 


Company agents apply for the Certificate on behalf of their clients, giving infor 
mation on financial responsibilities and needs and on solutions for those needs. 


Decision is made by a home office committee on the basis of current circumstances. 


The Certificate of Commendation is one of the stimulating ideas and selling tools 


available to General American | ife re presentatives 


lige 


HOME OFFICE: 1501 LOCUST STREET, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 























ONLY INA G/VES YOUR cunraens.. 
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these complete International Service facilities 


é > 
mA : 


INA’s world-wide organization can give your office international reach. It offers 
you special representatives and a network of offices in more than 40 countries, 
serving your customers with branches there . . . or your policyholders who travel 
abroad . . . or problems that come up with customers who export or import. As 
trade grows and the world shrinks, facilities abroad are becoming a ‘must’ of 
modern service. In this competitive day INA offers the agent with a future extra 


value in abundant measure. It’s unique and it’s yours. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America . Indemnity Insurance Company of North America Life Insurance Company of North America Philadelphia 
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